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The Outlook. 


On Penmark Point, in the department of Finis- 
terre, France, a lighthouse is to be erected, 
63 metres in height, which, when completed, 
will contain the most powerful illuminating 
apparatus in the world. The light, produced 
of course by electricity, will be of about 
36,000,000 candle power, and will be visible 
directly at a radius of more than thirty 
miles,and by sky or cloud illumination at 
least thirty more. The French excel in 
their lighthouse equipment and service. 





it is estimated by the New York World that 
the rise of 934 cents a bushel in December 
wheat in four weeks indicated an increase 
to the farmers in one month of $45,850,000. 
This rise will, of course, be interpreted in 
various ways. New York business men ev- 
idently regard it as an omen of the tri- 
umph of wholesome ideas on the currency. 
The Ohamber of Oommerce of that city 
feel so sure of Mr. McKialey’s election that 
arrangements have been made to turn the 
annual dinner.on November 17 into a sound 
money jubilation, with Messrs. McKinley, 
Cleveland and Harrison to grace the board 
and voice the congratulations. 





The Urania Theatre in Berlin is devoted exctu- 
sively to scientific entertainments in the 
interest of popular education. The won- 
derful pass of St. Gothard with its railroad, 
illustrated by beautifully-colored moving 
scenery, and described by a lecturer, was 
one of the features which proved success- 
ful, and was given twice daily. An excur- 
sion to the moon, with brilliant pictures of 
that interesting satellite, proved very at- 
tractive. Nansen’s famous voyage is now 
under preparation, “ to be illustrated plas- 
tically in all its phases as true to nature as 
possible.” Why should not a style of di- 
version so wholesome and helpful as this 
succeed on this side of the Atlantic? 





Madagascar is still unconquered. The French 
have subdued the dominant tribe — the 
Hovas — occupied their capital, and official- 
ly administer the affairs of the island. But 
numerous and strong tribes dwelling in the 
forests and mountains are still independent 
and aggressive. They keep up a harassing 
guerrilla warfare upon the invaders, and 
cannot be assailed in turnin their fastnesses 
because no roads exist. The climate, too, 
favors them, while it is deadly to the French 
atcertain seasons of the year. The latter 
are trying to induce foreigners to settle in 
the island by the offer of land grants and 
wining privileges, but the practical anarchy 
Which now prevails, and which must con- 
tinue for many years until the tribes are 
subjugated, operates as a deterrent. 


The interesting question of how coral reefs are 
formed, which Darwin thought he had an- 
Swered by his theory of subsidence — a 
Mountain-top in the ocean, subsiding just 
fast enough for the coral builders, using it as 
& base, to keep up with the submergence — 
bat which theory later scientists like Mur- 
tay, Guppy, A. Agassiz and Semper dis- 
puted, is about to be settled in the only 
Practicable and conclusive way — that of 

. A scientific party, under the pat- 
Tonage of the government of New South 
is now engaged in boring a thousand 
feet into an atoll in Fanafuti, in the Ellice 


of the formation — whether of subsided 
rock, or of accumulated sediments formed 
by tke remains of deep sea organisms, such 
as those investigated by the ‘“‘ Challenger ” 
in her famous expedition. 





A dispatch from the Lowell Observatory at Flag- 
staff, Arizona, last week announced that 
the observers there had “‘ discovered ”’ that 
the planets Mercury and Venus each rotates 
once on its axis during their revolution 
around the sun, this one day constituting 
one of their years. There must have been 
some mistake in the telegram, because per- 
sons interested in astronomy have not for- 
gotten that Schiaparelli of Milan astonished 
the world some six years ago by a similar 
announcement. The Lowell observers prob- 
ably meant to say that they had confirmed 
the discovery of the Italian astronomer. If 
these planets present only one side contin- 
ually to the sun, that side must be intensely 
hot, while the other hemisphere must be 
colder than any temperature known to 
man. There are border zones where life 
right exist, but the probability is strong 
against their being inhabited at all. 

As an artist, and particularly as a newspaper car- 
toonist, George du Maurier, who died in 
London last week at the age of 62, achieved 
a merely local celebrity. But when, some 
three years ago, at the urgent advice of Mr. 
Henry James, to whom Du Maurier out- 
lined his plot, he wrote a work of fiction 
that sold 150,000 copies, and was read on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and was subse- 
quently dramatized and even parodied, he 
rose to a fame which may give him an en- 
during place in English letters. ‘‘ No novel- 
ist since Dickens has made so many 
friends,” says the New York Tribune, * ho 
novelist since Thackeray has held those 
friends through ties at once so human and 
so beautiful. He recalls both his famous 
recalls them at their best.” 
Besides “‘ Trilby,’’ his “‘ Peter Ibbetson,”’ an 
earlier production, is a volume well known 
here; and his ‘“ Murtian,’’ for which the 
Harpers paid $50,000, is now being pub- 
lished in their monthly Magazine. 


The Late Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The Monday papers contained an account 
of the sudden death of this eminent prelate 
in Hawarden Oburch on Sunday morning. 
He had been visiting Mr. Gladstone, and 
occupied his pew in church when the stroke 
came from which he died. The Right Hon- 
orable and Most Reverend Hdward White 
Benson, D. D., Primate of all England and 
Metropolitan, was born in 1829 near Birm- 
ingham. He was a Trinity Oollege (Oam- 
bridge) graduate and fellow, a master 
subsequently in Rugby School, and head 
master of Wellington Oollege. In 1873 he 
was appointed honorable chaplain to the 
Queen. Three years later he was nominated 
to the bishopric of Truro and began the 
building of the new cathedral. In Decem- 
ber, 1882, he was elevated, on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recommendation, to the Archbish- 
opric of Canterbury, in succession to Dr. 
Tait. He gained the esteem of all branches 
of the church by his moderation and broad- 
mindedness. Impressive tributes were paid 
to his memory in the evening services of 
the Anglican churches on Sunday last. 





Lord Rosebery’s Resignation. 


Lord Rosebery has formally renounced 
the Liberal leadership. He confessed him- 
self to be out of accord with Mr. Gladstone’s 
views and those of his followers on the 
Eastern question, and as he was about to 
give public utterance to his diverging opin- 
ions — to advocate concerted action on the 
part of the Powers, and to oppose isolated 
action on the part of Great Britain — he 
paved the way for doing so by announcing 
his exit from the chiefship. His retire- 
ment will not be a loss. The party has 
chafed under his lnkewarmness or open op- 
position to certain radical policies to which 
they were committed, to say nothing of his 

lack of earnestness, and will be 


able successor, Sir William Vernon Har- 
court. The latter is infirm in health, but 
his mental vigor is unimpaired. He is the 
most astute parliamentarian of the opposi- 
tion, and made a brilliant record for him- 
self as chancellor of the exchequer. If he 
be eelected, and if his health permits, he 
will make an able leader. 


A Word of Warning. 


Actuary Standon, at the meeting of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
at Washington last week, made some sug- 
gestive statements on the effect of a depre- 
ciated dollar upon life insurance contracts. 
The present obligations of the regular life 
insurance companies aggregate $5,700,000- 
000. To meet their obligations an annual 
income of $275,000,000 is required, If the 
dollar is to be scaled down to 52 cents in 
effective purchasing power, that income 
must be doubled, he argued, in order to 
keep up with present conditions. As this 
cannot be done under present contracts, 
their obligations of about $5,700,000,000 
would decline, in effective purchasing 
power, to about $2,800,000,000. “‘The man 
who wants $25,000 of life insurance, and ex- 
pects to pay for it in coin that is virtually 
subject to a 48 per cent. depreciation, will 
find that he cannot buy $25,000 of the ef- 
fective purchasing power of today, but 
only $13,000.” Moreover, those who are 
today carrying a life insurance of say 
$5,000, will, under the threatened condition 
of things, bequeath to their families only 
about $2,800 in the relative values of today. 
A warning of this kind should be weighed. 





The American Board. 


“Its eighty-séventh annual meeting was 
held in Toledo, O., last week, Rey. Dr. 
R. 8. Storrs presiding. The financial report 
showed that over $100,000 of the debt re- 
ported a year ago had been canceled. 
Speaking of the condition of affairs in Tur- 
key, Secretary Smith said that during the 
seventy-seven years in which the Board 
had carried on work in that field 700 mis- 
sionaries had rendered service, and $7,000,- 
000 had been expended. The missionary 
plant is valued at $2,000,000; the present 
annual expenditure is $175,000, and 176 per- 
sons are employed. Mr. E. P. Wheeler, of 
New York, vigorously advocated the most 
stringent measures to compel the Turkish 
government to reimburse the Board for 
damages jnflicted upon its property; and 
resolutions were voted, urging the Presi- 
dent to insist peremptorily upon such in- 
demnity and upon the punishment of of- 
fenders, and to demand of the government 
of the Porte that our consuls appointed to 
that country receive their exequaturs, and 
be protected in their office. These resolu- 
tions were entrusted to a committee, of 
which President Angell of Michigan Univer- 
sity is chairman, to be presented to Presi- 
dent Oleveland. The next meeting of the 
Board will be held in New Haven. Dr. 
Storrs was re-elected president. 


French Hospitality to the Ozar. 


No ruler of the present century has re- 
ceived an ovation that approached in splen- 
dor and genuineness that accorded to Nich- 
olas II. last week by the people of France. 
Paris never contained before so many pro- 
vincial visitors, never displayed so many 
flags and garlands, never illuminated her 
streete and squares at night with such a 
dazzling display of lighte and pyrotechnics, 
never yielded to such delirious joy, never 
echoed to such mighty acclaim. And for 
all this there was good reason. For the 
presence of the White Ozar on French soil, 
and his hearty greeting to President Faure 
as ‘* the chief of the nation to which we are 
united by such precious ties,” was a grate- 
ful evidence of the reality of an alliass. 
which lifte France out of the isolation and 
humiliation which Bismarck planned for 
her when he arranged the Tripartite agree- 
ment. Then, too, the royal visitor con- 
ducted himself with such exquisite tact and 
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conspicuous 
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right time, putting himself out, so to speak, 
to make his hoste feel that, autocrat though 
he was, he recognized the democratic prin- 
ciple and respected it, that the French peo- 
ple might well be pardoned for the extrav- 
agance of their demonstrations. Neither 
the Ozar nor France will forget their meet- 
ing. The dual alliance will bea firm one, 
and will have much to do with shaping 
future events in Europe. 


The Peabody Fund. 


On February 7 next, thirty years will have 
passed since Mr. George Peabody entrusted 
@ fund of $2,000,000 to a board of trustees 
for educational purposes in the Southern 
States. Only one member of the original 
board survives — Hon. W. M. Evarts, of 
New York. In the period named, the aggre- 
gate income from the fund, amounting to 
$2,400,000, has been faithfully and judiciously 
distributed. When first applied, the illiter- 
acy, not merely of the freedmen, but of 
whites as well, was declared to be “ appall- 
ing.” Not a single Southern State hada 
system of free public schools. The trustees 
of this fund succeeded gradually in arous- 
ing a sense of obligation among the local 
authorities, and by wise helpfulness induced 
towns, cities and States to recognize the 
truth that “the stability of our free insti- 
tutions reste upon public schools, organized 
and controlled by civil authority and sup- 
ported by a levy on property.” Ib was left 
to the trustees, in the original letter of gift, 
to divide the fund at the end of thirty years, 
if in their judgment it seemed to be expedi- 
ent. At a full meeting of the board held in 
New York last week it was decided to keep 
the principal intact and to continue the ad- 
ministration of the trust as at present. The 
beneficent work will therefore go on. 








India Wants Our Wheat. 


Three- quarters of the food supply of In- 
dia is produced in ite great northwest prov- 
ince, the Panjab; but that province has 
been afflicted with drought, and the crop 
has failed to such an extent that famine is 
threatened in certain districts, and wheat 
must be imported both for present destitu- 
tion and for next season’s planting. Oall- 
fornia is the granary to which India looks, 
as did Australia last year for a similar rea- 
son. It will not pay to ship wheat thither 
from the Mississippi Valley, but it can be 
exported from the Pacific coast with profit. 
The quality, too, of the San Joaquin grain 
is excelled nowhere except in Australia. 
On the level plains of that favored valley 
the fields of waving wheat cover miles in 
extent, and the latest and most improved 
machinery is used in ite sowing and har- 
vesting. Further, the crop is a reliable 
one. Two steamers have been chartered to 
convey 10,000 tons or more of this wheat to 
Calcutta and Bombay, and it is not believed 
that this large shipment will exhaust the 
demand. 


Important if True. 


If Mr. Samuel Maxim, a brother of Hiram 
Maxim, of machine-gun fame, has ground 
for his conviction that he has re- discovered 
the method of the old Hindu iron-workers, 
and can produce a steel superior in hard- 
ness and lightness to the woots now made 
in India, he will not only greatly enrich 
himself, but will create an epoch in the his- 
tory of invention. For the uses to which 
steel is putin this present age, from edge 
tools to battle armor, are manifold. An 
improved quality of the metal will greatly 
increase ite instrumental facilities. It is 
reported that a smal! knife-blade made 
from the Maxim steel “ possesses the won- 
derful power of cutting glass with as much 
ease as if the glass were chalk.” Drills 
made of the new metal have been found - 
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ALONG THE WAY. 
Minnie Leona Upton. 


The rose vine, climbing to the eaves, 
Doth glad the way which it ascendeth 
With boon of bloom and wealth of leaves 
And of its summer glory lendeth 
At lowly height, 
Where little ones its branches reach 
And prattle joy in broken speech, 
Nor walteth till the goal be won 
To open forth in fullest sun 
Its treasures bright. 


And thou, upon thy toilsome way — 
Thou who to some far height art pressing 
With eager pace — wilt thou, then, say, 
“| have no time to waste in blessing 
By act or tone 
This dingy way by which [ go; 
Wait till I leave it far below, 
Wait till on yon fair height I reat — 
Then all around me shall be blest.” 
Now is thine own ! 


Boston, Maas, 








METHODISM IN CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
PARISH. 


Some Memories and Associations. 


Rev. T. 8. Knowlson. 


OME years ago it fell to my lot by the 
S ordering of Conference to take charge 
of three village churches, one of which was 
Eversiey, the parish of Oharles Kingsley. 
Daring my etay in that district I heard a 
good deal about the author of “ Westward 
Ho!” and frequently met with people of 
all kinds who had known him well. One 
of the local gentry told me he had often 
driven Kingsley home from the station 
after some preaching service at West- 
minster Abbey, or a city church, and on’ 
every occasion Kingsley would speak of 
the “good Dean” (Stanley) and his ex- 
treme kindness. No doubt the theological 
and ecclesiastical standpoints of these two 
men were very similar, hence the admira- 
tion of the one for the other. In my con- 
gregation—the one I. called my own— 
there was a watchmaker, one of the good 
old kind, who kept a smart pony and trap, 
and who used to wind the clocks of the 
neighboring gentry for miles around. 
Kingsley was one of his customers, and in 
the usual round of daty he saw a good deal 
of the inside of Eversley Rectory. On 
going to wind the study clock he often 
found the great man stretched in a/ham- 
mock, puffiag away at a clay pipe, and dio- 
tating to Mra. Kingsley who sat at the 
desk. 

There must have been a charming affa- 
bility about Kingsley. I found that all 
those who had known him, from the near- 
est representative of the aristocracy to the 
gipsy in hie tent, had a sort of veneration 
for him; he was a prophet with honor in 
his own country. 

It must be confessed that Methodism is 
not a success in Eversley. The population 
is small and the houses are somewhat scat- 
tered, but these facts are not sufficient to 
account for the failure. There is very nat- 
urally a strong prejudice in favor of the 
parish church, and as Methodism generally 
has less status in the villages than the. 
towns, we have from the commencement 
had a weak society, and a weak society in 
such ecclesiastical surroundings cannot do 
much to help itself. 

I remember well my first visit to Evers- 
ley. I went to find out the members of 
our church, and was directed to a brick 
house just across the village green where I 
was told one of them lived. I knocked, 
and Mrs. Young opened the door and wel: 
comed me. After a little talk my attention 
was drawn toa photograph of the Rectory 
and I got up to look at it. 

“Did you know Mr. Kingsley?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, no!” I replied. “I suppose you 
dia?” 

“ Me know him! ” she exclaimed. “ Why, 
he used to lodge here before he was mar- 
ried. That's why they call it ‘ Ourate’s Cot- 

,” 

“Phat is very interesting,” I said, with a 
a little curiosity to know why these people 
were Methodists. ‘Tell me something 
about him.” 

Mrs. Young, however, was not in the 
mood for reproducing pleasant memories, 
and going to a drawer she drew out a re- 
cent number of the P— M — B— which con- 
tained what she regarded asa libel on her 
mother’s cooking. I looked at the magazine 
article in question, and sure enough it said 
(as it does in another place) that Kingsley 
once invited a friend to dine with him, and 
when the repast was served by the landlady 
of Ourate’e Cottage it was almost a heap 
of charred bones —adding that the curate 
himself was very badly housed. 

“Now that’s shameful,” Mrs. Young 











said, with flashing eyes. “I remember 
that day very well. Mr. Kingsley and his 
friend were very late coming ia —an hour 
or more—and mother did her best to keep 
the dinner warm, but if they had not been 
late it would have been all right. And it 
was not so bad as they said either. Bat 
these men that write for the papers ” — 
Mrs. Young finished her sentence in med- 
itation. 

Perhaps at that moment she caught sight 
of another document, for immediately after 
she handed me a letter, yellow with age, 
saying: “ This is one of Mr. Kingsley’s 
letters to my brother, who was clerk at the 
church, I have been asked to sell it, but 
wouldI? Never!” 

I opened it and read,— 


My DAR NICHOLAS: With great sorrow I 
received two kind letters this morning from Dr. 
Foster and Mr. Parfett, saying you were not 
quite so well as you had beep, You may be sure 
how this grieved me, and could I do anything 
to alleviate your suffering I would gladly make 
any sacrifice. But ia these things the only 
medicine is quiet, manly patience, looking up 
with daily and hourly prayer to Him who 
knows all pain and sorrow, from whom none of 
our tears are hid. Remember that He has again 
and again sworn-by Himself that He will never 
desert those who look to Him, that He will be 
the most generous of kings, the most tender of 
guardians, not to them only, but to those whom 
they may leave bebind them, and that to those 
who love Him, our Father in heaven, to 
them all things, even sickness, poverty, sorrow, 
and death itself, shall work for good. Remem 
ber, too, that he whose lot is sickness and want, 
instead of being made despicable by it, is made 
glorious, for he is thereby conformed to the 
likeness of the Son of God Himself, the Man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief, that, suffer- 
ing with Christ a short time here, he may be 
glorified with Christ hereafter. 

But I will not write a long letter to you — I 
will write again in a few days, and if you are in 
want of anything, or anything depresses your 
spirits, I do beseech you for the sake of our old 
friendship to !et me know, so that, if Ll can help 
you in any way,! may. Mrs. Kingsley sends 
you her kindest remembrances. 

Believe me your sincere iriend, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


“ Yes, that is a very good letter, Mrs. 
Young,’ I said, folding it up and handing 
it back, at the same time reflecting how 
Ohristocentric Kingsley’s religion was. ‘I 
do not wonder you keep it as a treasure.”’ 

And then she got the tea things out, and, 
with other members of the family, we had 
a hearty meal and continued our talk until 
service time, 

Oharles Kingsley’s successors have not 
been as good as he, and at the time of my 
residence in the district, the rector had 
been inhibited by the bishop, a curate 
placed in charge, and altogether religion 
was brought into contempt. But these un- 
fortunate incidents have only accentuated 
the humanizing influence which Kingsley 
shed everywhere around him. 

His memory is a good one, and goodness 
is its chief constituent, particularly that 
kind which shows itself in words of love 
and deeds of kindness. In the quiet church- 
yard at Eversley I have stood before his 
tombstone with subdued feelings a long 
time together, glad to forgive his anti- 
Methodist prejudice in the light of his self- 
sacrificing life. 


Cardiff, South Wales. 





SIDE GLANCES AT THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 


* Argus.” 


T the recent sedsion of Puget Sound 
Conference, held in Vancouver, 
Wash., a committee of veteran preachers 
was appointed to co-operate with a similar 
committee to be appointed by the Oregon 
Conference in the matter of gathering and 
preserving historical data relating to the 
founding and development of Methodism in 
the Pacific Northwest. This is the first 
official step taken toward making a per- 
manent record of the deeds of the zealous 
and courageous men who made Methodism 
—and civilization, for that matter —a 
possibility in this wonderful region. Like 
most history, it will be a record of individ- 
ualachievement. There is asigrificance in 
the inception of this Methodist Historical 
Society in Vancouver, because somewhere 
within the limites of the manicipal incor- 
poration as it now exists, Jason Lee, the 
pioneer of pioneer preachers, began his 
work as an Oregon missionary and laid the 
broad and sure foundations upon which four 
Oonferences have since been reared. Lee 
preached his first sermon at Vancouver in 
September, 1834. It was the second sermon 
delivered west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Dr. H. K. Hines, of !Portland, is the author 
of a charming sketch of the personality and 





career of Jason Lee, in which there are 
many interesting points of Northwest 
history. The sketch has been issued in 
pamphlet form by J. D..Hammond, of San 
Francisco. : 

Although Jason Lee has passed away, and 
but one of his descendants survives — Miss 
Ethel Waif Grubbs, of Portland — there are 
yet living a number of the veterans who 
took up the work laid down by Lee and 
developed it to its present proportions. In 
one or two instances these venerable 
preachers have exhibited a wonderful capac- 
ity for work in spite of their years. They 
love to be called upon to supply, or even to 
go into undeveloped fields and lay founda 
tions for other men. The veterans are not 
numerous, but they are held in high esteem 
by the younger men, who love to hear them 
relate the incidents and circamsetances of 
pioneer work, and tell how they worked 
with the paganism of the Indians and en- 
dured fatigue and hardships in order to 
preach the Gospel of Christ. 

Father D. E. Blaine, the founder and 
builder of the first Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Seattle, is still a resident of that 
city. He is too aged to preach, but he occa- 
sionally assists at the sacramental services 
at First Church, which is now regarded as 
the strongest society of the denomination 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Isaac Dillon, also a resident of Seattle, is 
another pioneer, who traveled far and wide 
over the Northwest long before the rail- 
roads were built into this country. He was 
once editor of the Pacific Christian Advo- 
cate, 

W. I. Oosper, of Montesano, Wash., 
started from Noble Oounty, Ind., in 1847, 
crossed the plains, returned, entered the 
ministry, and was sent to Oalifornia as a 
missionary by Bishop Janes. He made the 
second trip by way of the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama in company with men rushing to the 
gold fields of Oalifornia in search of wealth. 
While in California he worked among the 
miners, often preaching in a bar-room, 
using the bar for a pulpit. In taking up 
the collection the miners would “ chip in” 
gold dust in place of coin. Of course the 
yellow dust was always acceptable, because 
it was the standard medium of exchange in 
those days. Twelve years in Oalifornia 
with Taylor, Owen, and Hill fitted Father 
Cosper for the rough conditions he met in 
the old Oregon territory, now divided and 
constituting the States of Washington and 
Oregon. He was among the men who took 
up and pushed the work founded by Jason 
Lee. During his service on the coast Father 
Oosper has taken over 2,000 members into 
the church and built nearly thirty churches 
and parsonages. 

Nehemiah Doane, of University Park, 
near Portland, is another veteran with an 
intensely interesting history. In the early 
days he was stationed near the present site 
of Olympia, and owing to the lack of rail- 
roads and even of common roads he trav- 
eled from point to point on Poget Sound in 
a canoe. Thus he reached the scattering set- 
tlements and preached the Gospel to people 
who would perhaps never have heard it had 
it not been for his self-sacrificing devotion. 
In the course of his journeyings to and fro 
upon the waters of the Sound he has been 
all the way from the Straits of Fuca to the 
headwaters at Olympia, a distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles, which must be 
threaded through uncertain passes between 
islands and around headlands, the traveler 
all the time being in danger of confusion 
and bewilderment on account of the wilder- 
ness of channels seemingly leading in all 
directions. The same trip can now be made 
in a day in a comfortable passenger steam- 
er. Mr. Doane carried his provisions, and 
when night came on he would draw his boat 
out upon the bank, make a bed on the 
ground, and turn the craft over him, bottom 
up, for protection from the weather and 
wild animals, He estimates that he has 
traveled over two thousand miles in this 
way on Paget Sound. 

John Flynn, almost eighty years of age, 
is another veteran who was only recently 
superannuated. He came from Maine by 

way of Panama and has been an active par- 
ticipant in the pioneer work of Oregon and 
Washington. He lives near Vancouver. 

Dr. H. K. Hines, of Portland, a brother of 
Gustavus Hines, is a well-known veteran 
preacher and writer. The brethren have 
given him the pet title of “ Hines the his- 
torian.” The title is well-deserved, for he 
is undoubtedly the best informed man about 
the origin and development of Methodism 
and civilization here that there is in the 
Northwest. He has a history already in 
manuscript, and there is considerable in- 
terest in what he has to say about the dif- 
ferent preachers and their achievements. 
Dr. Hines maintains that Jason Lee was the 
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man who saved Oregon to the United 
States, and not Marous Whitman, as is go 
stoutly claimed by the Oongregationalists, 
According to his chronology, Lee had the 
matter all settled long before the date 
claimed by Dr. Whitman's friends. 

A character who stands out with rugged 
prominence is Dr. I. D. Driver, of Eugene, 
Ore., lecturer on exegesis in Willamette 
University. Dr. Driver holds bigh rank ag 
a vioneer preacher. He crossed the plaing 
with an ox team, and subsequently traveled 
all over the Northwest as agent for the 
American Bible Society and as a circuit- 
rider. His pet name is ‘‘ Driver the theo- 
logian,” due to his ability and reputation ag 
a doctrinal debater. He dearly loves to 
have a round with infidels and skeptics. 
He seems to hold Butler’s Analogy and the 
Bible in solution in his brain, and, to use 
his own expression, his memory is “ as re- 
liable as a newspaper file.’ One would 
think so to hear him quote Scripture. Dr, 
Driver has had the “‘ honor” of an encount- 
er with Colonel Ingersoll ata public de- 
bate in Portland, and was later called to 
Chicago by D. L. Moody to meet Watts, of 
London, the representative of a Chicago 
secular club, in a religious discussion. A 
Portland banker furnished the sinews of 
war for this Chicago trip, and while there 
Dr. Driver was the recipient of enough 
money from wealthy admirers to enable 
him to buy a farm in Oregon. This expla- 
nation seems plausible because he certain- 
ly did not make the money riding a circuit. 
Mr. Moody has since tried to induce Dr. 
Driver to move East to serve as lecturer on 
exegesis, but the Doctor positively declines 
to ‘“‘go East and live among mosquitoes 
and cyclones.” Dr. Driver is a most re- 
markable man. For thirty years be has 
made a specialty of science, law, medicine, 
and the Bible, for the purpose of being able 
to prove the probable truth of inspiration 
by analogy. He stated publicly once that 
he would trade his horse any time fora 
particular book that he wanted. He is very 
popular among the old settlers of Oregon 
and has been honored with an election to 
the senate of that State. 

Another pioneer worthy of mention is 
A. Atwood, of Seattle, once presiding elder 
of a district now forming Puget Sound 
Conference. 

John DeVore was the Peter Cartwright 
of the Puget Sound country in his time. 
The way in which he secured the lumber to 
build the church at Olympia will illustrate 
the man: DeVore was a fine looking, well- 
kept young man when he started the Olym- 
pia church enterprise, and this fact was 
regarded as evidence of a verdant nature. 
The hardy settlers ere long discovered that 
he was well seasoned and fully capable of 
meeting them on theirown ground. One 
day DeVore called upon a mill owner at 
Tumwater, near Olympia, and asked fora 
donation of lumber toward the new church. 
The mill men replied that he would give 
DeVore all the lumber he could carry away 
without using a vehicle of any kind. It was 
nearly three miles to the point where the 
church was to be built, and the mill man 
thought of course that the young preacher 
would not undertake to carry the lumber 
that distance. To his surprise DeVore ac- 
cepted the offer. It happened that a small 
stream of water passed the mill on its way 
to the Sound. When the tide served, the 
banks of the stream were filled. The fol- 
lowing morning DeVore appeared at the 
mill bright and early and told the mill own- 
er that he had come for the purpose of raft- 
ing the lumber down to Olympia. The tide 
was in and furnished a very convenient 
** vehicle ” without wheels to transport the 
lumber. DeVore worked until he had a 
good-sized raft piled into the water, and 
then as the tide went out he rafted it down 
the stream and around into the bay toa 
point within a few hundred feet of the site 
of the church. The church was built out of 
the lumber and today is the principal house 
of worship in the capital of Washington. 
This is one among many similar incidents 
in the career of John DeVore. Father De- 
Vore died several years ago. His widow 
lives in Tacoma. 

In Warhington the veterans are 
represented by Father McGee, who 
preached the first sermon in Walla- Walla 

orty years ago. 


Bishop Oranston is doing quite well a6 
an odulnigiveter. The brethren feel safe 
in his hands. He has displayed a firm de- 
termination to disc the duties of his 
office in the interest of the church, regard- 
less of factional interests. The old 
that a new broom sweeps clean was 
illustrated in the course pursued by the new 
Bishop in the use of a keen knife in eradi- 
cating several “cancers” that were 
troubling the ecclesiastical body. As are 
sult of administration and appoint- 
ments, the Pacific Northwest Conference is 
in better shape for revival work than it bas 
been for many years. 
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IAN MACLAREN ON PREACHING. 


Reported by Rev. H. L. Hutchins. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Vv. 


HE lecture of Dr. John Watson on Sat- 
urday was the fifth in the course, and 
jnmany respects was the best so far, both as 
a the matter and the delivery. The 
Doctor seemed perfectly at home with his 
subject, though it involved wide reading, 
profound intellectual sagacity, and discrim- 
jpation. The importance of it, too, as well 
asits timeliness, seemed to lift him toa 
higher range of presentation. The witti- 
cisme and sprightly turns of thought which 
have characterized most of his lectures 
seemed to have little place with him today, 
while he pressed home the claims for a 
proad, liberal and intelligent ministry. His 
bject was, — 
wpe , The New Dogma. 

The progress of theological science hes not 
peen along a straight line, but rather by a series 
of advancing and often intersecting circles, and 
it you will look carefully into the character of 
these circles, I think you will find that they are 
divided into four segments, and any one choos- 
ing toseek it can learn where his own faith is 
standing. The first of these 1 would name the 
pre-doctrinal period, when the church has held 
its faith not in the form of stated creed, but 
rather in solution, with no doctrine of the sac- 
rifice of our Lord. The church clings to the 
body of Christ without reason, bscause reason 
bas not been asked. She believes in Jesus be- 
cause He has thrown lignt into and beyond the 
darkness of the grave. Her attitude is that of 
St. Peter, who asks, “To whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” This is 
essentially the age of mysticism. By and by 
the faith of this age is precipitated and put into 
some definite intellectual shape. Then comes 
anattack from outside, and the church must 
state what she does believe and why; but 
throagh all this controversy she holds firmly to 
her faith in the Son of God. It is ome great 
point gained in theology and literature to state 
explicitly what you believe. Takethe doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ. An ecclesiastic arises 
and denies ths divine personality of Christ. The 
church met it and declared that He was the very 
Son of Goi. The problem could not be an- 
swered at once, but had to be fought out. Then 
the statement was made that He was not a man. 
The church proved that Hs was. It followed 
mort naturally that another would insist that in 
that case Jesus must consist of two persons, and 
thea the chucch had to daclare Unrist should be 
considered of one nature and person. And thus 
by process of reasoning this solution of the 
problem was reached aad ths conclusions of the 
Nicene Creed are formed. Now the church 
comes together and says,I believe in God and 
man, the two natures in one person. Thus may 
have come the period of dogmatiem. After 
that camo a period with very little actual human 
interest, as a quiet river bstween two cataracts, 
& period of great intellectual psdantry, when 
men followed doctrines into datails and evolved 
conclusions that their authors never thought 
of. This was the age of scholasticism, an age 
productive of useless arguments, discussions 
and theories, until finally man became weary of 
the woole concsrn, and the way was prepared 
forthe fourth age,the age of criticiam. Men 
said, “ Tao life has gone out of this teaching, 
whatever thera was of it. We propose to go to 
the foundation to discover the realities.’ These 
are the segments of this circle — the age of St. 
John, the age of Athanasius, the age of the 
Schoolmen, and ours, the Critical age. 

Gentlemen, in your congregations you will 
flad psople who are at all points in this circle — 
mystics, dozmatics, scholastics, critics. Distin- 
galsh carafaliy batween the dogmatist and 
scholastic. Some hate doctrines to the marrow 
of their bones. There are men to whom a dogma 
isnothing but a game. ‘Can you set it up?” 
they willask. “I¢ not, then watch me do it.” 
It has been my melancholy experience to see at 
40 informal meeting the doctrine of the Atone- 
Ment illustrated by atumbler of water repre- 
senting Corist and a black hat representing the 
sinsotman. The black hat was put over the 
tumbler, and then question was asked if any one 
Could see the water. It is that kind of miser- 

able talk and such wretched tricks that belittle 

the great doctrines lying behind our Christian 
faith. It is evident our fathers did not live in 
the reign of dogmas, because they created no 
dogmas; nor in the age of criticism, since they 
contributed not to criticism. They were en- 
gaged in holding in solution the great doc- 
trines. The doctrine of the Holy Trinity that 1s 
otany value is supremely a philosophical doc- 
trine, and so also is the sacrifice of Christ. 

When the Christian Church was occupied ask- 

ing herself the question, like this: “ Did 
suffer exactly what the sinner suffers?” 
then it was asked, “ Did Jesus live or suffer at 
al?” Now we have been born into this critic- 

‘period, and have grown up in its atmosphere 
‘ad breathed its critical spirit. What are we go- 

ing to say about it? { think we know its faults 

‘nd we know, also, its excellences. its faults — 

Well, one of them is pretentiousness, Some 

Pteaching their criticisms seem to have thought 

they had the Gospel, They may have had in- 

‘piration, but the Gospel - none whatsoever! 

The Gospel is a message of the Eternal to the 
| Numan heart, a distinct call with which God is 

‘king the soul. When the critic prepares his 
asa second gospel, we must tell him 





that he presumes too much; but when the critic 
claims our gratitude for the errors he has cleared 
away and the light he has really shed, it belongs 
to him. Another fault is uncharitableness. A 
student of Scripture is always grateful for the 
work of the past, but, alas! Biblical criticism 
has seemed to have almost a malignant satisfac- 
tion in putting the fathers to shame. If any 
man is bound to be charitable it is he who is ad- 
vancing a new view. The critics have been 
greatly misunderstood and shamefully treated, 
but also they have given great provocation. 
Gentlemen, if it falls upon you to advance a new 
trutb, then I beseech you to be the gentlest, 
most considerate, most sympathetic, of men! 
My own conviction is that new truths should be 
advanced by middle-aged men, and, I will add; 
good-natured men. Again and again have! 
objected to new views because I would have ob- 
jected if the same men had asserted that two 
and two made four; while there are other men 
who can make you believe almost anything. 
People will say that “ there must be a good deal 
of truth in that for him to preach about, be- 
cause he is such a good man.” There is nothing 
more provoking thana high- keyed, shrill-voiced 
man flinging heresies at his congregation. It is 
a great thing, my young brethren, if this duty 
be laid upon you, that when you so speak you 
commend the thing by infinite charity. The 
moral attacks upon the Bible were always cheap 
and very embarrassing withal, but have been so 
met by the material which the critics have gath- 
ered that the bottom has dropped out of them. 
If a man comes to you and points out the con- 
duct of David or the treatment of the Canaan- 
ites, you say to him, * Do you know the date of 
that ? That happened a long timeago. You don’t 
approve of it, don’t approve of it; but remember 
that was in the early history of the human race,” 
Instead of trying to defend it, you can show 
how religion and morality have been advancing 
from the age of barbarism. The Bible is not a 
level, but it is an ascent and a long ascent, and 
everything depends upon the place where you 
are standing. How much those Bible critics, 
though they have not interested the people 
themselves, have helped us to interest the people! 
The prophets made great public speeches, not 
sermons. The critics have rearranged the books 
of the Bible; they have shown in what years they 
were written and under what circumstances; 
they have furnished the setting for the words of 
the prophets; lam sure we can never repay them 
for that. It will save us from using some of 
their perorations in our prayers. Now we know 
the meaning of the book of Ecclesiastes — that 
it was a late book and was written by a skeptic 
who was clinging on to the ragged edges of a 
faith; so that this great book, after all, is a 
book of skepticism. And when any one comes 
to me with doubts and perplexities concerning 
the human race, I say to him, ‘*‘ Come and let us 
have a talk over it; ” and when he is finished I 
say, ‘That is far better stated in the Bible." 
And so I say to all of you, if one comes to you 
shipwrecked in faith, better begin with the 
book of Ecclesiastes, and, please God! you may 
end with St. John’s gospel. 

But the age of criticism is nearly over, and we 
are now entering the age of mysticism again. 
Large bodies of Christians have been in the 
habit of meeting for the last twenty years in 
what they call religious conference. | remem- 
ber the first of these meetings. The discussions 
were simply repetitions of Sunday sermons. 
Their character has changed in recent years, and 
there are to be noticed efforts to deepen religious 
lite, You will hear them speaking of — besides 
the two classes, the converted and unconverted 
—a third class, which you have never heard of 
betore, the perfect or inner class,and they are 
receiving special baptism. They are getting 
hold of esoteric religion, but they don’t know 
it. They call themselves “ friends of God.” I 
am myself free to confess that I regret that the 
church as an organized body does not supply 
what these people want. They are continually 
walking about the building; some day they will 
fiud the door and come in. These good people 
are sometimes embarrassed regarding the letter 
of Scripture. You will have them in your con- 
gregation, and they will sometimes vex you. 
Always receive them kindly. The real reason 
for this mysticism is the reaction from criticism. 
There never was a time in the history of the 
church as today when so many people are say- 
ing, ‘** We don’t care what men have said, or 
theologians are saying; for heaven’s sake ! let us 
have what Christ hath said.’”’ Then what will 
come? As sure as we are sitting here, the next 
thing we will see is the beginning of the crea- 
tion of the new dogma. It may not be in my 
day, but these students before me will probably 
see it. It will be marked by a consistency be- 
tween faith and criticism —a consistency of 
religious scholarship, which will not hide 
Christ, but will fling Him out into the clear 
light of supreme belief, I know a great man — 
great for he was principal of a college — who 
said to me, “I wish I could put an advertise- 
ment into our papere —‘ Wanted, a dogmatic 
theologian; apply anywhere in the Christian 
church.’” When criticism has completed its 
work, then the whole frame of the buliding is at 
hand. Much material for this new theology is 
at hand, and there are two conditions under 
which the new dogma can exist. The first con- 
dition is liberty. Should you venture to ap- 
proach one with this new dogma, he would turn 
upon you and say, “ My dear fellow, is this the 
end of the matter? Our fathers have gone 
through all of this, and you are announcing it 
again.” The reason why the Christian world 
has maintained this attitude towards the old 





intellectual achievement, but as e fitter binding 
to the church. The results of the work of the 
synod of Westmineter and other bodies of earlier 
theologians had been used to make a prison 
and house of bondage for their children. An- 
other condition is that we be prepared to make 
an absolute delimitative tendency between 
theology and dogma. At the beginning of your 
ministry I charge you to tell your people that 
you propose to teach the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
and follow Him wheresoever He goes. We must 
face the great fact that a man may be an errone- 
ous thinker and a good liver, and also that he 
may be an accurate thinker and a bad liver. 
Yes, gentlemen, St. Thomas was a terrible 
heretic, and the Pharisees the most orthodox of 
people, but they killed our Christ. 

Well, now, | have brought you to the brirk, 
What is the new dogma? Well, when it comes 
to be what it is to be — I hazard the prophecy — 
it will not bea new system, but an old system 
again which has been forgotten, but is now be- 
ginning to bud and blossom as the rose. You 
remember the theologies of those two great 
saints, St. Augustine and St. Clement of Alex- 
andria. St. Augustine grounded the whole of 
theology on the doctrine of God asa judge; 8t. 
Clement grounded bis on God asa father. How 
often have we hoped that St. Clement’s doctrine 
might bave sway; but we must remember that 
there are certain things that the world must 
learn first, and has to learn. There is a definite 
order of advancement for the church and for 
society and for the people, At the fall of the 
Roman Empira, when immorality was rampant, 
it was necessary that God should be especially 
held up as a judge who would punish evil. The 
theology of St. Augustine saved the moral sense 
of histime. Weare now ready to receive the 
doctrine of the divine Fatherhood of God. I 
beseech you, in the choice between the two, 
choose the latter and preach it with a true 
ethical force and in keeping with the divine 
government! What has disgusted people is to 
see God degraded as an overkind, weak, imbecile 
Deity. Gentlemen, fill the idea of Fatherhood 
with the idea of rigbteousness. 

I have spoken long today, but I cannot help 
but take the time to congratulate you as just 
entering on the renaissance of theology. What 
a great thing it must have been to live in the 
renaissance of literature! How much more to 
be congratulated is the man who is to live in 
the new birth of theology. You will see relig- 
fon and faith reconciled in the Fatherhood of 
God and in relation to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Have you ever seen and been impressed with 
that wonderful picture of the meeting of St. 
Dominic and St. Francis, those noble but un- 
like saints? Here is the power of the intellect 
and the religion of the heart meeting and kiss- 
ing one another. 


VI. 


It is impossible to give in any report of 
Dr. Watson’s lectures the fine and realistic 
descriptions that now and then he so easily 
weaves into his thought as illustrating and 
giving point to his statements. They have 
dramatic power and beauty of word-paint- 
ing, now pathetic, and again humorous, 
that call forth most spirited applause. It is 
this wonderful skill of the lecturer that sig- 
nalizes this series above all that have been 
delivered since the founding of this Lyman 
Beecher Oourse, unless we except Henry 
Ward Beecher’s. The subject of his sixth 
lecture on Monday, Oct. 5, was, — 


The Machinery of a Congregation. 


Some who may have lived « considerable time 
can remember when the congregation wes an 
extremely simple organization; but a congrega- 
tion now is a very complicated affair,and the 
minister is expected to understand the science 
of congregationalism. In the first place, let us 
speak of the Congregation’s Home, and lay it 
down as a matter of principle that, whatever 
else it may or may not be, it should be beauti- 
ful, more beautifal than the homes where the 
people live. Whether it be of wood or of stone, 
for one hundred people or for one thousand 
people, it should remind us in every way of the 
glory of God for whom it is intended. There 
should be no toleration of rotten stuff, of tricky 
expediences, or gaudy decorations, where God 
is seeking for the hearts of men. Better piain 
stone walle than miserable and defective work- 
mansbip; better white deal than wood stained to 
represent mahogany in order to hide its de- 
fects. The minister should insist when the 
church is building, if it is to consist only of 
four walls and a roof, that these walls be strong 
and the roof secure. Later he may urge his 
people as their duty, and asa glory to God, to 
add a stained-glass window here, and a bit of 
fine carving there, or some artistic adornment 
ot the edifice worthy and in keeping with its 
purpose. 

The next thing important is that the church 
should be comfortable. By this I do not mean 
a place where people can lounge through divine 
service, nor a place with all the conveniences of 
atheatre. The people do not go to an enter- 
tainment in a church, but to hear a sermon. 
But there is one thing the people are entitled to 
demand, and that is good fresh air, a church 
cool in summer and fairly warm in winter. 
There are churches so conservative that the air 
of the ancestors of long ago still lingers in 
them. When you enter them the sense of 
smell, which of all the senses serves most to 





quicken the memory, takes us back to the yesrs 
gone by when as children we sat in a pew with 


dogmas was not that it was put forth ss 8D {our father and mother and, listened to the 


good elder who after preaching for an hour and 
a half was slowly approaching the end of his 
sermon. There are scientific inventions now 
that are capable ot turning darkness into light; 
there is no need of this discomfort. Gentle- 
men, bad air is the reason why people sleep 
in our churches, not the stupidity of our ser- 
mons. The reason they fidget about‘and the 
preacher loses their attention is that they 
sniff, not heresy, but carbonic acid gas. On 
church draughts I will touch but lightly, and 
only toremark that every church, no matter how 
well ventilated, has a draught. But that is not 
the reason why some people do not attend the 
church regularly, though they may say 80; but 
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rather it is due to the prince of the power of 
the alr. They go to othsr places where there are 
draughts and suffer no ill effects. 

Then the church ought to be convenient. By 
convenient I mean so constructed that every 
member of the congregation can see and hear 
the preacher. The majority of people like to 
look into the speaker's face; they can follow 
him better, and it helps them to understand 
many things which he says, when they can 
watch bis expression. And then there are the 
acoustic properties. Architecture is a noble art, 
but the church architect seems ofteu not to care 
ten cents whether the people hear or not, but 
rather to build a monument to his own fame. 
It ia pathetic to hear the people in the congre- 
gation saying they cannot hear from this point 
or that, and it is still more pathetic to hear the 
committee arguing whether the minister can be 
best heard with a sounding-board at his back or 
a network of wires stretched over his head. I 
hope the day is not far distant when a church 
that is so constructed as not to fulfill its condi- 
tions may be returned ¢o the architect or build- 
er to be reconstructed, just as the owners of a 
ship return the vessel to the builder if she fails 
to fill the contract. And let me ask you when 
you build your church to build a hall on the 
same floor. Our congregations, especially the 
young people, do not wish for half of their serv- 
ices to descend into the basement. It brings 
too forcibly to mind the days when the early 
Christians worshiped in caves and dens of the 
earth. This hall should be ecclesiastical in its 
furnishings, in its windows, pews, roof, and all. 
Church environment is everything. People are 
reverent in such a place, while in a common hal! 
they are not so. All the week-day services 
should be held in this hall. A hall may be com- 
fortably filled with one hundred people, who, if 
scattered about in a iarge church, would make a 
discouraging audience. Beyond this hall let 
there be a business room, where the church 
committees may meet, with a large table, and 
chairs, lounge, etc. When aman has to sit on 
the corner of a sofa, and two men have to share 
one chair when by bodily circumstances they 
need a chair apiece, the business is apt to be 
conducted in a siipshod way. Have, also, a 
guild room, where shall be the libraries of each 
department, and between the book-cases a piece 
ot sacred art. Have also in this room a case of 
maps which will be found of inestimable value 
in Bible study, and, if possible, it is desirable to 
have a raised map of the Holy Land. Bit after 
bit of beautiful farniture could be added to this 
room by the young people until you will have 
of it a museum, drawing-room, library for this 
and that guild,allin one, The minister’s room 
should be the best room Inthe church. It need 
not be the largest, but it should be the airiest 
and pleasantest. This room ought to be far- 
nished by the minister himself with choice 
bodéks of the most devotional spirit. On the 
walls hangs a bit of Fra Angelico or a bit of Peru- 
gino. Some flowers, also, shedding their sweet - 
nese about, for the minister must go forth to 
speak to his people trom pleasant surroundings. 
Extension meetings should not be held in this 
room, and conversation on the weather should 
not take place in the minister’s presence just 
before he is going into his pulpit. 

Next, regarding Church Government. You and 
I will eave time this afternoon by acknowledg- 
ing at once the divine right of the different 
forms of church government, because all the 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist and Congre- 
gationalist forms have been conclusively proved 
from the Scriptures; and, second, they have 
proved their divine right by the blessings of 
God, One man and not ten should rule the 
chureh, and that man should be the minister. 
it the man who guides and instructs the people; 
and is the most concerned at the successes or 
failures, is not eleo the one to rule, whois? It 
is apt to be the nojsiest person in the congrega- 
tion, or the worst tempered, or the richest, who 
will rule, and the result will bea church where 
no self respecting layman will work, and no 
self-respccting minister will take it. if the 
minister is to rule, be must rule with a velvet 
hand, with sympathy, charity and humility. If 
the minister rules. he s*ould rule as a ennatita- 
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tional monarch; there ought to be a council to 
sit with him, and that should embrace the heads 
of every department of the church and half a 
dozen elderly men who will sit in the cabinet. 
No department of the ehurch should exist with- 
out representation. Taxation of any form with- 
out representation is apt to cause a disastrous 
war. The council should preserve the most ab- 
solute secrecy about ite business; the man who 
should not be on this council is the garrulous 
man, the man who will go home and tell the do- 
ings of the council to have it immediately cir- 
culated abroad. In turn, the minister should 
tell his council of every move he makes (twenty- 
four hours before he makes it) which in any 
way affects the church. Nothing so pleases a 
man as to feel that he has the position of a con- 
fidant. If the minister have his council with 
him, he need not care if all the old women in 
the church be against him. It is possible to 
find in every church people whose chief busivess 
is to create a disturbance. [f these people are 
charitable at the bottom, only a little twisted, he 
can manage them with discretion; but if they be 
incorrigible, let him get rid of them. Two or 
three people going about, and distrustful, saying 
that “‘ Our minister is a good man, but — ” will 
destroy the harmony of achurch. When a man 
comes from another church with stories of strife 
and discontent — it is a sin against church com- 
ity to receive him — let the minister say to him, 
“I know your record; 1 don’t went you to stir 
up strifein my church. If you want to make 
mischief, you must seek another church; ”’ and 
let him go thus from church to church meeting 
rebuffs. What is eventaally to become of him ? 
Well, I think a church ought to be set apart for 
such characters, a sort of quarautine chapel as it 
were. Gather together these people and put 
over them a minister who in one way or another 
bas wrecked one or more of his congregations. 
Let them remain there until the day of repent- 
ance comes, for they will repent when left thus 
together, and one by one creep back to other 
churches and behave themselves. 

The next is Fellowship. LMvery successful 
congregation is much like a university; there 
will come a time when it will catch the common 
spirit. The glory of an old church is the faded 
names upon its church roll. The character of 
@ congregation is formed practically in the first 
ten years of its existence. The pastor must be 
in sympathy with his people. He may h:ve oc- 
casion to speak plainly to his people on certain 
subjects; let him be careful when any reproof 
is to be given that {t is not done before stran- 
gers. There should be no censure of either min- 
ister or people in public. As regards the con- 
gregation it ought to be perfectly persuaded in 
its own mind that their minister is the most 
learned, the most eloquent minister they ever 
knew, It should be the relation of husband 
and wife. Tnis good man they count so elo- 
quent and learned goes to preach in a big 
church, and they think him dull; they don’t 
know him. If he had preached that sermon in 
his own church, it would have been eloquent. 
Thus there grows up a beautiful attachment, 
and though the town outgrows the church, his 
people will go by the larger churches and go 
down town to hear their own dear pastur. This 
may be sentiment, but it is good. Why does 
this man love this church? Because he came 
into it first years ago when he was a young man 
just from the country, lonely and friendless, 
and an elder kindly took him by the hand and 
gave him a seat in his pew and after service 
invited him to dinner. Ah! he can point out 
the pew in which he was converted. He 
brought his young wile here, and in his days of 
trial or business troubles down in thet church 
he was stayed and comforted. He will never 
leave that church as long as he lives. Let not an- 
other minister so forget himself as to try to get 
such a man away to his own church, Another 
man is a nomad who goes from church to church, 
taken up by the last brilliant speaker. He 
may stay with you and be found in every serv- 
ice for a while — you can hardly keep him out 
of the mothers’ meeting. W hen a plea comes for 
money, he excuses himself, as all his money is 
consecrated to some mysterious cause. By and 
by his wife goes to the minister and explains 
that she would like to stay, but her husband 
feels he gains so much good from another 
church that she must go with him; and so they 
go. They are received with open arms for a 
while, but the wise old minister enjoins the 
ushers to give them a seat awfully distressed by 
a draught. 


the Obristian Church lies the especial duty of 
teaching the people. There should be much at- 
tention paid to the spiritual educational side. 
This the State cannot do. There should be a sys- 
tem like a ladder — first the primary, then inter- 
mediate, and then the Bible grades. The one 
thing we must do is to have trained teachers in 
the Sunday-school, to give as good a pledge of 
ability as in the day school. There should be 
some means provided for training teachers, 
The guilds of the church should be used for 
the training of men and women in an accurate 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, Everything 
ought to be made subservient to efficiency. At 
the age of sixteen boys may be taken out of the 
Sunday-echool and put into the guild into 
which they may be admitted up to twenty-five 
years of age. There should be another guild 
corresponding to it for young women. They 
should hold literary meetings; the practical 
side of philanthropy and the physical side of 
their moral life should be taught; let them have 
games also. These should be managed by the 
minister. Let there be a child’s guild, with 





banners and games, etc., to interest. Especially 


Next, the Mind of the Congregation. With. 


ie the guild system to be recommended where 
there are many domestic servants in your con- 
gregations. Call it the “‘ Honse-work Guild,” or 
something like it; no galld will be more inter- 
esting and helpful, none you can so little afford 
to be absent from. Let there be a Bible guild at 
which the minister presides and the members 
meet and read papers, have discussions, and 
study the Scriptures. You will be astonished 
at its inspiration, and you will find the support 
of it, gentlemen, in your preaching beyond 
words. 

Of the Work of the Church I have but a word 
to say. Every large congregation has outside 
work. The time is passed when every congre- 
gation should support a mission hall, congre- 
gating « lot of repeaters reconverted every 
Christmas. No steady congregation is created. 
‘There should be churches of the proletariat, 
churches quite as large and handsome as your 
own. In my visite I have found the churches of 
the East End quite as well equipped as those of 
the West End. Especially noteworthy is this 
of the Uatholic churches. The people go from 
miserable homes to comfortable churches, and 
they are more impressed with the goodness of 
God’s service. It would be a good thing 
if churches of the rich at one end of the city 
and cburches of the poor at the other end could 
be confederated and work together. Gentlemen, 
the wounds of society are gaping and bleeding, 
and it is due to the church these wounds should 
be stanched. 


VII. 


When Dr. Watson stepped upon the plat- 
form Tuesday afternoon, he found it well 
filled with ministers, lawyers, and physi- 
cians, many of whom had more than a pro- 
vincial reputation. He was greeted, as 
usual, with hearty applause. The subject 
of this seventh lecture was, 


The Work of the Pastor. 


When the church receives an access of wis- 
dom and manages ber affairs with as much sa- 
gacity as a bank, we may expect some changes. 
The principle should be laid down that the min- 
ister exists for the church, and not the church 
for the ministry. We ought not to expect evan- 
gelistic meetings from January to December. 
Perhaps what we need is an amalgamation of 
small congregations. a church that will hoid two 
thousand in a community of four thousand, If 
four churches could thus unite, they would have 
a great advantage and grant to the one a great 
deal more power. Then the minister would 
have some stimulus. It would save power if in 
@ large congregation the speaker could preach 
his sermons to a mass of people instead of having 
to cast his eye all over the edifice to find a group 
towhom he might address himself, and not be 
acensed of personality by the many others who 
were not in the group. Such a church would 
not be spending half its time in earnestly en- 








deavoring to make nineteen shillings do the 
work of twenty, nor resort to all those excuses 
of the church of God for the holding of tea 
meetings and exceptional entertainments in 
order to keep the church going. There would 
be plenty of money and a great abundance of 
workers, but you would need men who could 
give th:ir work and counsel, praying men. Be- 
sides, gentlemen, in a large congregation you 
will never find existing the petty rivairies ang 
jealousies and quarrels that often afflict smal) 
churches. One man can make a great fuss in a 
small congregation, but drop him down in a 
large one, and he is often the meekest man there; 
but of all things deliver us from a church 
“bully.” If we had a large congregation like 
this, we should pot require the p her to be 
the preacher, teacher, lecturer, financier, and 
everything else. There could be several men, and 
the work divided among them. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect that the church should have an 
ecclesiastical mavaging committee that should 
have a general oversight. Ecclesiastics are 9 
distinct genus by themselves, who discharge the 
most sapless and amazing duties, and who are 
greatly missed when they die. 

Perhaps in that day, also, such churches might 
employ a Biblical scholar. It is often caid of a 
man tuat he is too scholarly for this or that con- 
gregation, that he reads esseys,and in a sick 
room issuddenly stricken with an awful silence, 
Gentlemen, these scholars are the richest waste 
product of the church. These views may be 
optimistic, when the work of the pulpit and the 
pastorate is divided. There are ministers who 
are all wrapped up in their books and as much 
at home with them as Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said the stable boy was with his horses. They 
will spend hours in their libraries poring over 
volume after volume, and read in forty minutes 
to their congregation an iutellectual argument. 
Then there are clergymen whose greatest delight 
is in house-to-house visiting. They know 
every person in the parish, and they cross the 
street to shake hands with one of their flock on 
the other side. When this pastor comes into 
the bouse there is instant adhesion, and sick 
people declare that he did far more good than 
all the doctors put together. On the other hand, 
the characteristic pastor does not know more 
than half his people by sight, and does not notice 
them as he walks along the street; on the con- 
trary, he would probably be much embarrassed 
if one of his flock should stop and speak to him. 
Gentlemen, you must not compare these two 
men. Bach was created for his own line of 
work, and together they would fulfill all the re- 
quirements of the church, The true pastor 
never looks upon an individual as a worker or 
additional subscriber to his church, but he 
looks upon bim as a human soul he is to take 
care of for many years and to educate for Jesus 
Christ. He is always impressed and sometimes 
quite overwhelmed with the idea of the soul. 
Sometimes he sees the fell destroyer poised in air 
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over that dear soul to seize upon it ; sometimes 
as a vine that he is lovingly to watch and prune 
and train and rejoice in its fruit; sometimes asa 
tool which he is to sbarpen and fit for the work 
of Christ. You have read the story of St. John, 
how he loved and cared for a man,and then 
when ‘t tarned out that he was a robber, he goes 
after bim and with infinite sympathy and pa- 
tience he restores him. The true pastor carries 
his people on his heart. If any one in his con- 
gregation has obtained a gift from God, he is 
richer. If any has fallen from grace, he is poorer. 
It any betrays his Lord, he feels the burden of 
Judas on his own soul. He watches one fam- 


{ly in trouble, hoping and praying adversity 


will not sour them. He has in his mind a long 
list of young men in his parish, and he wonders 
if they will be all he wants them to be. Some of 
them he has engraven on the palms of his bands, 
and be is cast into outer darkness by the fall of 
any of them; they are all bis own for Christ. He 
never criticises one of his flock, nor will he listen 
to any condemnation of them. There is some- 
thing so beautiful in this true pastor that both 
prose and poetry bave made him the standard 
for an ideal. Though often he has been satirized 
in fiction, literature has put its best crown on 
the head of the pastor. There are two men who 
have absolutely fulfilled this ideal of Christ. 
One is Richard Baxter. You should read his 
“ Reformed Pastor.”” The other is the delicate 
and cuitured George Herbert, who made his 
parish a paradise of heaven. Read how he went 
through his parish and into the lowliest home 
even though he had to creep into it, for, said he, 
“ God is there.”” So he served, sometimes light- 
ly jesting, sometimes comforting, sometimes 
counseling, sometimes weeping. O gentlemen, 
nothing on the face of the earth is so lovely as 
one who carries the souls thus, that he may be 
able at last to give up the charge without shame, 

The work of the pastor is both outdoors and 
indoors like that of a pbysician. It consists 
both in visitation and consolation. Some who 
are apt to pooh, pooh, at ordinary pastorel work 
liken it to a lady’s afternoon calliug, or as an 
escape from the study and a pleasant way of 
getting exercise. Indeed, there are ministers 
whose chief delight consists in gadding about 
from house to house, sipping afternoon tea and 
gossiping about the weather. Such ministers 
ought to be chained on their chairs and receive 
no food until they have digested one of St. 
Augustine’s sermons. Pastoral visiting is 
among the most exhausting of all duties. It is 
so exacting that if a man gives an afternoon 
and is baptized into its aguny, he will return 
with his soul trembling. Here he finds a hus- 
band just restored from death. In another a 
dear one lies wrestling in the last agonies of 
death. Next house a mother pours into his ears 
her anxiety about a child in a distant land; an- 
other reads a good account of ason. In another 
two old people have been suddenly reduced to 
extreme poverty in their old age. And this man 
enters into all these experiences. In four hours 
or less he is expected to be father, mother, sister, 
and brother. He is asaint or a sinner all in one, 
Now this does not mean a man of tact oran 
actor with a face for this and another for that. 
No! No! This man’s sympathy of soul — the 
Christ sympathy — has gone into this whole 
matter. 

The pastor, if he is a wise man, will have two 
books. Whenever a man ora family comes into 
his church, he will make out a schedule — the 
number and names of the family, how many 
and who are communicants, ages of the children, 
etc. This he copies into the larger book. In 
this way he has the whole congregation before 
him. He turns its pages and sees that this chiid 
is old enough to come into the Sunday-schoo!l; 
that one should enter a guild; here is a wife a 
communicant and her husband not. Why not 
trust to memory ? you ask. Because we are not 
supernatural, and being natural we are liable to 
forget. This book should be turned over on his 
leaving to his successor. He has another book 
which should not go to his successor,and which 
asaman of honor he will not show to any one. 
It consists of a diagnosis made after careful 
study of every person in his congregation, and 
after his death should be burned. Yet if he 
should show a page of that book to the man, 
concealing his name, he would not know it was 
& likeness of himself. So blind are we poor 
creatures to our own inner condition ! 

It is well for the pastor to make an effort to 
visit each home in his congregation at least 
once a year, announcing the fact from the pul- 
pit district by district. In this way much time 
ls saved. The people know then when the 
pastor is coming, and can say at once the things 
they may have been saving up totell him. He 
can only have fifteen minutes to a house, but it 
{fs amazing what you can do in that time when 
you have come for business. No wise man, 
‘specially a spiritual man, will pray in every 
house. He cannct pray four times in an hour 
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for four hours with its varied demands, and have 
any force left in bis prayers. Yet there are 
moments when the conversation leads up to 
prayer, and it will be spontaneous. Then there 
will be need of occasional visitations. There are 
times in the life of every pastor when he feels 
impelled by some mysterious cause to visit a 
certain house — a baseless reason, he may think. 
Then he should go, and go at once. If he pauses 
on the doorstep aud wonders what excuse he 
can offer for his visit, he will find when he 
enters that he needs no excuse, that he was 
wanted. Nine out of ten cases his visit will be 
@ providence. Gentlemen, there is an actual 
connection of the Spirit of Jesus Christ between 
the pastor and his people. I believe it to be an 
actual fact that all members of Christ’s body are 
united together so that it is possible the impres- 
sions of joy or sorrow may pass through all, 
When a special message comes to go to a partic- 
ular house, then arise and go. Leave your 
books, your meals, your bed, and all, and hasten. 
It may be there was no need, the people were 
thoughtless; or it may be one is dying, or a 
single soul is passing through the spiritual 
crisis of a lifetime, If you go, you will never 
regret it; if you do not go, you may never for- 
give yourself. Ah! to be expected and to be 
longed for,and to come too late! These are 
things that cast a shadow on a pastor’s life and 
make a failure of pastoral success. As you go to 
the sick room consider each person's case, and 
ask, ‘‘ How am I going to present Christ in those 
five minutes?” You will discover that the 
Holy Scriptures will fit in. On two occasions 
the Bible is invaluable — when you are preach- 
ing repentance from sin, and when the wave of 
sorrow passes over the soul. If they want you 
to read the Bible, and you ask them what you 
shall read, in ninety-nine cases out of the hun- 
dred the answer will be, “The 14th chapter of 
John’s Gospel.” It is a chapter which gets 
quickest loosed from the Bible of the young, 
and grows thin and dim from much reading in 
the Bibles of the old. It isa chapter which you 
may read six days in a week, and each day it 
will be a new chapter. 

So much for visitation, and now regarding 
consultation. Protestant people speak disparag- 
ingly of the confessional. For a human being 
to say that he can come between Ubrist and the 
bumen heart is immense arrogance, but the con- 
fessional fulfills human needs, and so far as it is 
real, it must be supplied by you. People who 
have trouble like advice, It seems necessary for 
some people to consult, and who but you? If 
it was a physical matter they could go to a 
doctor; if a legal, toa lawyer. All troubles can- 
not be told to our friends. They must be told 
to some one who understands life, to one who 
has had like troubles, who can sympathize, and 
to one who will pledge secrecy. Let him follow, 
then, the pattern of the physician who is the 
confidant of so many and loyal toall. There- 
fore, gentlemen, I have written down certain 
rules for what may be called a Protestant con- 
fessional: 1. The pastor must never press con- 
fidence, and must receive only such as is freely 
offered. Anything like prying is detestable. A 
pastor should be cleansed from all curiosity. 
2. The pastor should urge the person to reveal 
nothing more of any painful secret than is 
necessary to give his advice. 3. The pastor, 
although taking no oath of secrecy, regards 
every confidence as absolutely sacred, as sacred 
as those made at a Roman priest’s confessional, 
and will on no account, except at the command 
of law, reveal it, not even to his own wife. 
Whoever holds pastoral office must learn to 
keep a secret. What he is to fear is *‘ leakiness.”’ 
There was a case tried where a doctor revealed a 
secret greatly astonishing the public, when 
doctor after doctor immediately condemned it. 
4. The pastor should give practical advice, and 
urge, as the case may be, restitution and watch- 
fulness. 5. The pastor will never fail so far as 
he is able to lead a person #0 consulting him to 
the service of Christ. 


Vill. 


Dr. Wateon is not an orator, but he has 
proved himself to be an ideal speaker and 
preacher. There is not a particle of the 
stage manner. He moves but little from 
the pulpit by his side. His gestures are 
very simple and not particularly graceful, 
mostly the use of the hand and the arm 
only tothe elbow. His face lights up and 
is very expressive, at times adding much 
to the force of the thought he is present- 
ing. His wonderful hold upon an audience 
seems to lie in his word-painting and 
thought-packing, exalted, soul-thrilling 
way of putting truth. Perhaps he over- 
states and seems to idealize beyond the 
possibilities of human attainment; but no 
more than might be expected from such an 
intense, fine-grained and lofty mind and 
soul as he seems to have. Truly, from so 
successful a master of his own ideals as he 
is, we willingly receive, hoping they will 
accomplish his purpose in their giving — a 
profound sense of the difficulties and glo- 
ries of this high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus, the Ohbristian ministry. The eighth 
lecture of the course was on the subject, 


The Public Worship of God. 

One must frankly admit that in most coun- 
tries attendance at public worship is on the de- 
crease, and we ought to feel this tobe nota 
good omen for religion. There are many peo- 
ple who find rather an example for public wor- 





ship tban a commandment for the same in the 


Holy Scriptures. They tell you they can wor- 
ship God as well in the trees and skies, and 
in their own homes and private apartments, as 
they can ina place set apart especially for His 
glory and worship. They say that many persons 
not attending church are spiritual, and many 
who attend are unspiritual, and they will relate 
with tears in their eyes how that a certain sun- 
set has drawn them closer to God’s Word than 
any sermon ever did. Of course we must accept 
all this in a measure; but this is not adequate to 
the case. The distinction, after all, is between 
those people whose faith is resolute, real and 
strong, and who meet to declare it and honor 
God in it, and those who take an impersonal 
view of God and declare they appreciate Him as 
much in the running brook as in His own house, 
Let us remember that upon the church worship 
and her sacraments depend all the philanthro- 
pies and saving movements of the world. 

First, let us notice the reason for this decay in 
worship. The austere conception of Sunday 
and the worship of Ged which our fathers held 
with too strong a grip has given place to more 
liberality and ease, With the weakening of 
godly fear has come, also, a weakening of pe- 
rental authority. Once all the children were 
expected to be in their pews with their parents 
every Sunday. Nowadays even a ten-year-old 
child ia allowed to have his likes and dislikes 
about the preacher and express his opinion as to 
whether he will or will not attend church. The 
revolutionizing of the parent is the beginning 
of the decline of reverence, 

One of the most futile arguments that one 
could imagine made between churchgoers is 
where one insists upon the sermon, and an- 
other upon the service. Why, gentiemen, they 
are not rivals; it is the service which makes the 
heart tender and ready to receive the truth of 
the sermon which follows. What is asked for 
in the prayer is freely affirmed in the Gospel. 
Whether a liturgy shall be used, or the people 
led by one man, is a question. I will not offend 
this audience by discussing the lawfulness of a 
liturgy. The Lord gave us the prayer which is 
recognized by all Obristiane as His, and the 
question thus seems settled then and there. The 
objection to a liturgy is a historical one, not 
dogmatical or theological. If you crop a man’s 
ears or slit his nose as a penalty for not listen- 
ing to a liturgy, human nature is so constituted 
that he will probably rebel against the book. I 
will now read you the case pro and con as 
regards the question of a liturgy, and let you 
draw your own conclusion, First we will take 
up the argument for the prayer-book: 1. A 
liturgy whose material has been drawn from the 
classic ages has astateliness of form and a charm 
of style which cannot fail to interest the people; 
2. A liturgy will lift people out of a childish 
and provincial way of looking at things; 3. The 
use of a liturgy does away with the mood of one 
man and fits all moods and is for all surte and 
conditions of men; 4. The liturgy makes the 
peo) le in a measure independent of the clergy- 
man; 5. It isa uniform means of worship and 
binds all together; 6. The liturgy is most suit- 
able for old people, as it does not change; 7. It is 
suitable for busy people who have not the time 
to listen to wandering prayers; 8. lt is suitable 
for young people, for it esables them to take 
part in the worship and thus sustains their 
interest; 9. [t can be taught to children, and 
they always remember it. To all of which, gen- 
tlemen, I have no contradiction to make, 

Then, on the other hand, regarding the cus- 
tom of free prayer when the church does not 
supply means for public worship and each min- 
(ster has his own, it is said: 1. It encourages 
grace of prayer; 2. So-called free prayer gives 
life and freshness to the service; 3. It is possi- 
ble by {ree prayer to render thanks to God for 
great mercies in a particular way; 4, It creates 
a tenderness of heart and a nearness to God. 

Gentlemen, you are the judges. I give no de- 


[Continued on Page 16.) 


Diffuse 
Help! 
In this way. 
When you 
. see how 
Pearline has 
helped you, tell 


i 
> \} others and let it help 
§ ~ them. Where a 
A ‘ ., woman is trying 
J to do house- 













work in the old, hard- 
working, rubbing way, 
it’s actual charity to 
tell her about Pearline. Per- 
haps she uses it for scrubbing, 
washing dishes, etc., but can’t 
believe that in washing clothes 
it can save so much work and 
wear without doing harm. 
Your personal experience 
might convince her. That 


would help Pearline, to be 
sure—but think how much 
more it would help her, by 
saving time and strength and 





real money. «4 JAMES PYLE,N.Y 





NEEDLESS SUFFERING. 





Homes Everywhere Filled with the Weak 
and Nervous. 


No Need to Feel Tired and Irritable — Knowledge 
That You May Never Have Posseased. 





People often have pale and sallow com- 
plexions, the muscles are weak and flabby; 
there is a weak, nervous feeling and a gen- 
eral tired and exhausted condition; the ap- 
petite is gone. The spirits are depressed; 
strength, energy and ambition are lacking; 
the sleep may be disturbed, there may be 
neuralgia and rheumatic pains. In fact the 
entire system lacks vigor of nerves and 
power of the body. These conditions arise 
from a disordered state of the nerves and 
blood. What is needed is Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy to build 
up the wasted, weakened, diseased nerves, 
and to give a supply of purer, richer blood. 












AY 
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MI8s BE, BURKE, 


Mies EB. Burke,of Amoskeag, N. H., writes: 
“I was stricken down with nervous pros- 
tration, and no one but God knows what I 
suffered. 

“Twas so nervous that the least little 
thing would cause my heart to flutter and 
palpitate. I was also troubled with severe 
headache and dizziness, which unfitted me 
for my mental work. 

“IT took Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. What a blessing it has 
proved tome! I can truthfally say that 1 
owe my present health to Dr. Greene's 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. This 
wonderful medicine has done me so much 
good that I urge other to use it and get 
well,” 

This grand medicine transformé the body 
from a woak, ailing, disordered condition 
into a strong and vigorous one. It is the 
prescription of the great specialist in nerv- 
ous diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple 
Piace, Boston, Maas., who can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter. 
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(Notice this today. This Ad. will not appear again.) 


$250 | GIVEN 
GOLD | AWAY 


Who can form the qregtess number of words from the 
letters in EDITORS? You are smart enough to make 
fifteen or more wurds, we fee! sure, and if you du you 
wil receive a good reward. Do not use any letter more 
times than it appears in the word. No proper nouns, 
No fureige words. Use any dictionary that is standard. 
Use plarals, Here isan example of the way to work it 
out: Bditora, edit, sot, dot, dots, to, ete. ese words 
count. The publisher of Womaw s Wontp AnD Jennnss 
MILLER MowTary will pay $60.0) in gold to the 200 
able to make the largest list of words from the letters in 
the word EDITORS; $25.00 for the second largest; $15.00 
for the third; $10.00 for the fourth, $6.00 for the twenty 
next largest, and $2.00 each for the twenty-five next 

east lists. The above rewards are given free and 
without consideration for the purpose of attracting at- 
tention to our ndsome ladies' magazine, twenty-four 
pages, ninety-six long columns, finely tliustra’ and 
all orig.nal matter, loug and short stories by the best 
aathors; price $i per year, It is necessary for you, to 
enter the contest, to send 123 two-cent stamps for s 
three-montha’ trial subscription with your list of words, 
and every person sending the & cents and a list of ft- 
teen words or more is guaranteed an extra present b 
return mail (in addition to the magazine), of a large 198. 
page ," The Master of the Mine,” by Robert Bu- 
casaae, a copay fascinating love story. Mes 
ion guaran n every Case oF your money refunded. 
Lists should be sent at once, and nut lacer than Nov., 20, 
so thas the names of fa testante may be in 
the December issue, published in November. Our pub 
Heation has been established nine years. We refer you 
to any mercantile ngens for our standing. Write now. 
Address J.H. PLUMMER, Publisher, ®5 remple Court 
Building, B New York City. 
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She Family. 


VICTORY. 
The late Rev, Louise 8, Baker. 


And this is what you ask. Is it defeat 

To lie girded about with strength divine, 

Waging a battle fiercer yet than that of shot or 
shell ? 

Or else with calm and peaceful brow to meet 

All limitations bald, not to repine, 

But think and feel, whate’er betide, that all is 
surely well? 


When dark mists hide the ocean- front, and we 

Know not its shoals nor whither we should 
ateer, 

And atill are forced to lauach our waiting ships 
and spread their sails, 

To trust in all iife’s hidden mystery 

The silent Pilot at the heim, nor peer 

Iato the dim votknown till all our courage 
wanes and fails; 


Or, when we've gained that lovely country 
where 

The purple mountains of our dreams arise, 

And happiness waite ou ambition’s fair and 
sweet desire, 

To have our vision blurred with tears, the air 

Ciose-drawn in fog, hidden away the skies, 

Then to keep strong while faith breathes into 
flame hope’s emoldering fire; 


To hear the plaintive nightingale alone, 

When longing for the joyous lark to sing 

A song of morning, and to gaze upon the far- 
off stars, 

Owning their beauty, though we softly moan 

In secret, sighing for the dawn to bring 

Its roses to our hands which strive in vain to 
break pain’s bars; 


To find new strength in every devious path 

We tread on life’s long way, and comfort those 

Needing our ministry, who else were faint and 
sick at heart; 

To keep the fragrance of joy’s aftermath 

Held fast in memory’s folds; firmly to close 

Our thought upon distrust —this is the rea! 
victor’s part. 

Nantucket, Masa. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


As we meet and touch each day 
The many travelers on our way, 
Let every such brief contact be 
A glorious, ny ministry, — 
The contact of the soil and seed, 
Each giving to the other’s need, 
Each Relping on the other's best, 
And blessing each, as well as blest. 
— Susan Coolidge. 


* ad . 

* Begin with small things, You cannot 
enter the presence of another human being 
without finding there more to do than you 
or I or any soul will ever learn to do per- 
tectly before we die.”’ 


* 

Death is not a condition, hut a doorway; 
not a state, but a transition; not a long 
home, but an experience, a birth, a step- 

the frontier, the traversing of a 
which it takes but an instant to 
and conducts, not agin Venice, from 
a to a prison, but the reverse. The 
traveler who pierces the Alps leaves behind 
the precip dashing streams, and wild 
grandeur of Switzerland, to eme: after a 
brief period of darkness, in the radiant sun- 
shine of Italy. Death is just that — the 
through a shadow from the light of 
which comes to its edge on the one side, 
inbo the light of life which comes to its 
on the other. The expression used by the 
Lord clearly indicates that, in case, 
death was the slightest ble parenthe- 
sis between two realms of life. — Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. 
* e . 
The ripening maple leaf > 
Doth wear = sombee panoply of grief, 
But to the sky doth hold 
he scariet and the gold, 
icing that the finished leaf can bear 
life of many summers shining there. 
When leaves fal! fast, 
The — sometimes reach the earth the 


The of the years — 
Way chould it wear the sombreness of tears ? 
Love, att thou growing old ? 
Ot ites Gotober, may a atill be thi 
ne, 
And all sweet summers on thy forehead shine, 
Till thou art found 
More beautiful, ac thou dost touch the ground. 


— Jura H. May, in Advance, 


Moral bealth is contagious, as moral mal- 
adies are, Even sins of the mind distort 
and the features. The inner world 
likeness. Live long h, and 
in the heart of you come 
‘e is nothing hid that shall not be 

Goodness from soul Pe 






































can be no still. 8 to 

stag oe, Sm, noah 

Werectionl ? ” hop D’ Hontimeton 
—_ op F, D. 


Sometimes from my hillside home among 
the Highlands of the Hudson I see, fifty 
miles away, obscured by haze and over- 
hanging and partially veiled, per- 


drawn aside, the 
their foreheads, and that which before was 
dim and indistinct stands out against the 

ind of ie yr ot esa py aad 


green tree 

and dark gloom, and fii 
breaking through the trees, 
tion ; for at best it is only an outline 1 can 
see. So in the Old Testament I look upon 
the outline of my God veiled in clond ; in 
the New Testament the cloud is lifted, the 
mist is cleared away, and through an 
atmosphere like that of the most perfect 
October day I look on the same outline, 
distinct and beautiful against a heavenly 
background ; and still it is but an outline 
that I see of the mystery and rang d of the 
nature I shall never know, never be able 
even to explore, until I stand in His pres- 
ence and am invited to know Him even as I 
am known. — Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


Jesus was an absolute and unreserved be- 
Hever in character, and was never weary of 
insisting that a man’s soul wes more than 
his environment, and that he must be 
judged not by what he held and had, but 

y what he was and did. Nothing could be 
easier than to say, ‘ Lord, Lord,” but that 
did not count. Jesus’ demand was to do 
“the will of My Father which is in 
heaven,” and all of this kind made one 
family. He only has founded a kingdom on 
the basis of character; He only has dared 
to believe that character will be omnipo- 
tent. No weapon in Jesus’ view would be 
80 winsome, so irresistible, as the beatitudes 
in action. His disciples were to use no 
kind of force, neither tradition, nor mira- 
cles, nor the sword, nor menor They 
were to live as He lived, and influence 
would conquer the world. Jesus elected 
twelve men—one was a failure — and 
trained them till they thought with Him, 
and saw with Him. St. John did not imi- 
tate Jesus, he assimilated Jesus. Each dis- 
ciple became a centre himself, and so the 

ngdom grows by multiplying and widen- 
ing circles of influence.— Rev. JoHN 
Watson, in ‘‘ The Mind of the Master.”’ 








A PARABLE OF THE MOSS. 
Cora Grover Sadler, 


. oe is all so very disappointing ! ” 

You never could have told where 
the voice came from among the debris on 
the old ash-pile, but you might have 
noticed, thrown out carelessly on the heap, 
a broken red flower-pot, half upset. And 
in an ugly crack on its side a tiny web of 
most delickte green moss had just spread 
itself in the hot sunshine. 

‘It is so very different from my dream,”’ 
the Moss went on, mournfully. “In my 
long sleep I dreamed of deep, cool woods, 
where I would wrap 4 velvet mantle around 
some great oak, while the birds nestled 
their young above me. Or sometimes in 
my sleep I heard the tinkling of a brook 
where the water rushed around some great 
rock, and the ferns nodded and ‘listened. I 
dreamed how the children would wade into 
the water with their little bare feet, hot 
and dusty from ths road, and how I would 
spread a soft bright carpet for them — for 
the little feet that all too soon would press 
the thorns. I dreamed of the sweet air, the 
shadows, the bending grasses and ferns, 
but I never conceived of a place so utterly 
desolate as this where I find myself. There 
is not a tree or a brook in sight, no one 
even for me even to speak to”? — 

** Please don’t fofget me,” spoke a little 
voice very near the Moss. ‘Iam only an 
old broken flower-pot now, but indeed I 
was once very beautifal, people said. Shall 
T tell you the story of my life? ” 

The Moss murmured an ungracious as- 
sent. 

“Tt was only a few weeks ago,” began 
the Flower-pot, ‘that I hung in a wide 
window, with soft muslin curtains shutting 
out the glare of this intolerable sun, I was 
filled with rich dark earth, and tiny vine 
leaves crept to the side and peeped out into 
the room, Before long they were climbing 
down on long, swinging green ladders, and 
my little mistress would come, in her white 
dress, and lay the cool leaves against her 
cheek, and touch them with her little 
hands, gently, as if she loved them. By- 

and-by so many of them climbed down on 
their green ladders that she pinned them 


played hide-and-seek whenever the breeze 
stirred them.” 

** That must have been delightful, truly,” 
said the Moss. ‘But how did it ever 
happen that you came out here, all scarred 
and broken ? ’’ 





“There was a long time,” resumed the 


against the white curtains, where they | 


Flower: pot, sadly, ‘‘ that my little mistress 
did not come to the window and care for 
us, as was her habit. And one day it was 
very, very still, all through the house — so 
still that I could héar the lily-bells under 
the window swinging and ringing, ringing 
and swinging —oh, so slowly, so softly! 
And then the housemaid went through the 
house, and closed all the shutters. Just as 
she came to our window, the silver cord 
that held me up snapped suddenly, and I 
fell to the floor with a loud crash. So many 
strange things had been happening that I 
was quite distressed, and I missed the 
gentle touch of my mistress’ little hand — 
oh,so mach! But Mary gathered me up 
and threw me out here on this old ash- 
heap, and here I have been ever since, with 
the sun and the rains fading my beautiful 
red, all broken and unloved and empty.” 

“Not empty, quite,” replied the Moss, 
“ for I see that some of those disagreeabie 
ashes have intruded themselves ’’ — 

“Well,” interrupted a Sunbeam, who had 
been trying to coax a diffident bit of green 
into the light, “‘ you should be grateful 
to the ashes, Mistress Moss, for giving you 
a home.”’ 

‘For giving me a home?” cried the 
Moss, astonished. ‘ Pray what do you 
mean, Sir Sunbeam ? ”’ 

Why, don’t you see, you never could 
have grown out of that crack unless there 
had been ashes init. I have been trying to 
wake you up for some time,’’ went on the 
Sunbeam, spinning a golden network round 
and round the Flower-pot. ‘‘ West Wind 
told me about you. He spied you out one 
day when he was frolicking with Twilight, 
and he took you up in his arms and brought 
you here.”’ 

** But I was never in any other place but 
this,’”’ remonstrated the Moss. ‘I dreamed 
of beautiful, cool places, but when I awoke 
I found myself on this desolate ash pile.” 

“Oh, yes, you were asleep when Wast 
Wind brought you here,’’ answered the 
Sunbeam. ‘Even if it is desolate here, 
what use is it tobe downcast? We Sun- 
beams always look on the bright side ’ — 
which is quite true. 

* Let me tell you a secret,’”’ whispered 
the Sunbeam, coming down close to the 
Moss and laying his warm face next hers — 
‘*a secret about the little mistress that the 
Flower-pot loved. She will never take the 
leaves in her little hands again. Indeed, 
the vine is quite dead and withered, and 
the little hands are still, so-still, I saw 
them folded, and tried to kiss them warm 
again, but, alas! they were too cold. Out 
yonder among the graases is a little mound 
that I make golden bright every day, but 
the old Flower- pot is desolate-hearted, and 
it is for you to comfort her.”’ 

“Me?” cried the Moss, starting up. 
** What can I do? I am so very little and un- 
happy, too. This place is utterly disagree- 
able tome. I wanted to live in some cool, 
shadowy place, where people would pass 
by me and admire me ”’ — 

‘Ah, me!” sighed the Sunbeam. ‘*‘ How 
many selfish creatures there are in this wide, 
bountiful world of light and air! Tell me 
which life you would choose—to be ad- 
mired because you were beautiful to see, or 
to be loved, even by some humble one, for 
comforting a sorrow ?”’ 

“Why,” said the Moss, very gently, “I 
hardly know the meaning of what you call 
sorrow; but I would indeed rather be a 
blessing than to be admired.”’ 

“Then look you,” whispered the Sun- 
beam, ‘ at the great cruel crack in the side 
of that Flower-pot. Look at the scarred 
and broken top. You can cover all this 
ruin, you can heal the break, so gently, so 
silently, so tenderly. All unconsciously to 
the Flower-pot, you can make her more 
beautiful than she ever was before. You 
were put here for this. Will you try?” 

Somehow the Moss felt warm and glow- 
ing as she looked at the Sunbeam, and a 
new life rose within her. She raised her 
young arms out of the crack, and laid 
them, warm and tender, against the Flower- 
pot’s bruised and faded side. 

** Yes,” she said, softly, ‘I will try.” 

And as the Sunbeam kissed her good- 
night, and sped away into the west, she felt 
a baptism of cooling dew upon her, up- 
turned face. Oloud-drifts of gold and 
crimson and purple lingered over her, and 
high In the air she heard the song of a 
nightingale. , 





A lady sat at the open window of the 
great house looking out on the darkening 
woodlands and stream with eyes that saw 
them not. The stars were beginning to 
shine back from the surface of the water, 
but the mother was counting the nights 





that they had shone upon a little grave. 
She stretched out her arms toward it in 





el 


the darkness — empty, aching arms. « All 
that I cared for in life is gone,” gh. 
moaned. ‘“ My heart is broken. Tt is ashes 
within me.” 

Just then the old gardener entered, admit. 
ting a flood of light from the hall. In hi 
wrinkled hand he held a flower- pot, en. 
circled with a broad ribbon of softest, 
greenest moss, showing glimpses only of g 
faded red exterior. Even on the very top, 
where there were jagged, broken edges, the 
moss had begun its tender, noiseless minis. 
try of healing. 

“Tt was the litsle mistress’ tlower-pot 
that hung in her room,” the old man said, 
huskily. “It fell and broke the day she 
died. It was cast out, and I have but just 
found it. I thought perhaps you wonld 
like to see it, partly because it was hers, 
and partly because of the strange way tie 
moss has grown around it. You know how 
she loved the moss.”’ 

The mother’s tears, all unshed till now, 
were falling soft and gracivus as summer 
rain, as she took it in her hands. 

You cannot see the crack at all where 
the moss has grown,’ said the gardener, 
“Tt is all healed and covered. Isn't it 
strange that anything so beautiful could 
grow from ashes? ”’ 

Across the river came the distant sound 
of the church belle ringing for vespers, 
Like a sudden burst of sunshine in a long- 
darkened room aslant the mother’s heart 
flashed almost forgotten words of Holy 
Writ, golden with a strange, new meaning: 
“To comfort those that mourn, to give 
beauty for ashes.’’ 

The Moss had spoken. 

“ Beauty for ashes,’ 
* beauty for ashes.” 

The old gardener, seeing her so deeply 
moved, went out, softly closing the door 
upon her. 

“Those tears have saved her life,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘They said she would die 
if she did not weep.”’ 

She knelt at the window, with her hands 
clasped around the moss-circled flower-pot, 
with the starlight like a benediction upon 
her bowed head. 

“The broken flower-pot, the healing 
moss, they have spoken to my heart,” she 
prayed. ‘‘Thou hast broken, Thou canst 
heal, My heart was ashes. Thou canst 
restore and cause it to bloom again. Give 
Thov beauty for ashes! ”’ 





she murmured, 








A Leaf Social. 


EW ideas for home entertainments are 
always in demand as the evenings grow 
longer,and au attractive affair called a “ kat 
social ’’ was recently given by a young people’s 
club, as a means of raising movey for a new 
library, which is well worth describing. 

Leaves wore cut from green cambric, to re- 
semble those of different forest trees and garden 
plants. One was given by the doorkeeper to 
each lady on entering the room, and ite mate 
was put into alarge box. When the company bad 
arrived the leaves in the box were shaken and 
sold to the gentlemen, who paid 25 cents, then 
drew a leat trom the box without being allowed 
to see it until he had it in his possession, 

This entitled him to supper for himself and 
lady. He could know her by the leaf she wore, 
pinned to her dress, which must resemble 
exactly that purchased by him, even to the 
color of the thread used in veining. Much 
amusement was found in the attempt to match 
the leaves, and the stiffaess so notiveable at 
many sociables was entirely overcome. 

The table was decorated with leaves, and at 
each plate wasa leaf cut from white paper, 00 
which the one who sat at that place must write 
@ rhyme containing the name of the Jeaf and 
sign his name to it. All who failed to write the 
rhyme were compelled to pay a fine of 10 cents. 

A lady gathered up the leaves before the 
guests left the table and read the rhymes aloud, 
without mentioning the names signed; then 
vote was taken to decide upon the two best 
rhymes, and the authors of them each received 
@ beautiful house plant, 

There was a table also, presided over by two 
young ladies dressed in white, with gaiands of 
green leaves. On this table there were 6x, 
tor sale pen-wipers, watch pockets and other 
articles which could be made in the form of 
leat, 

After the supper a blackboard was fastened to 
the wall, and a lady and gentieman were both 
blindfolded, and two pieces of chalk, white and 
colored, given to each. The @uty was to draw 
the outlines of a leat with the white chalk, and 
vein it with the colored chalk, then write thelr 
names and the name of the leat below thelr 
work, 

When the couple at the board had finished 
another couple was blindiolded and put to work. 
When the company tired of the pastime the 
board looked more like a Chinese puzzle that 
anything else. 

An appropriate prize was awarded for fhe best 
drawing, and @ booby prize for the most com 
foal; and the small sum of 5 cents charged for 
the privilege of striving for the prize (and st the 
same ‘time amusing the company), bel 
swell the library fund. — Boston Advertiser, 
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Editorial. 





GOD'S GARDEN. 


F one should find, on walking out some 
morning into his garden, that his 
friends the flowers were in the dumps, and 
on inguiring the cause should ascertain 
that the violets had been trying to grow as 
tall as the lilies, and the daisies had been 
envying the colors of the roses, while the 
pinks had been piqued because they were 
not as large as chrysanthemums, he would 
roundly scold them for their folly and sage- 
ly explain that each of them was beautiful 
and perfect in ite place, and that if Provi- 
dence had meant them to be something 
different He would have made them so; 
that “Each only as God wills can work, 
there is no last nor. first.” 

So is itin the church, God’s flower-gar- 
den. It has its violets and daisies as well as 
ite lilies and roses. Some are not fitted for 
high climbing; but they need not mind 
that. If all were climbers, where would be 
the creepers? The endless variety of 
beauty and use is the chief charm of the 
garden. Bach is good in ite way, beautiful 
after its kind. Tobe the best we can in 
our own class, and faithfully fill the niche, 
little or large, to which we are assigned, is 
the only thing that we should concern our- 
selves about. 








DR. PENTECOST’S PROPOSAL. 


EV. DR, PENTEOOST, widely and fa- 
vorably known in this country as a 
preacher of singular power, resumed his 
ministry in London the other Sabbath by 
urging the necessity of a closer alliance be- 
tween the two English-speaking races. 
Such an alliance is, in his judgment, the 
goal to which the Obristian patriots of both 
countries ought to look forward. Infinite 
are the possibilities for good of union be- 
tween two powerful nations, largely hold- 
ing the same memories and ideals, each im- 
bued more or less with the Ohristian spirit, 
and governed by the Ohristian code of 
morals, One barrier in the way is rapidly 
melting into thin air. That estrangement 
which has existed in the past between Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, and which only a 
few months ago almost hurled them into a 
ftatricidal war — the worst possible calamity 
— is now seen to be the consequence of lack 
of knowledge of each other. Faller knowl- 
edge is promoting fuller understanding. 
Strenuous efforts ought to be made by all be- 
lievers in the future of the Anglo-Saxon race 
to bring its two great representatives closer 
together in bonds of friendship and brother- 
ly love, and so help to fulfill the ideal of that 
race which is evidently destined, like the 
Jews of old, to have a far-reaching and be- 
neficent influence on the world. 

This proposal is worthy of the careful 
consideration of all who labor for the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God. Its realization 
might interfere with schemes of national 
greatness, but it would undoubtedly form a 
bulwark of international freedom, a protec- 
tion for suffering races, and a mighty factor 
for the enforcement of righteousness all the 
world over. England and America could 
together face Europe and fearlessly cut the 
Gordian knot of the Armenian problem. 
Together they could enthrone Jesus Christ 
in His rightful position as King of the na- 
tions, and make His teaching the suprems 
standard of international politics. Such a 
prospect calls ap the fairest visions for the 
future, and would seem to be the door into 
a millennial era of peace, prosperity and 
good-will. For its attainment every citizen 
in the kingdom of God should work and 
pray. 








JESUS THE REVEALER OF HU- 
MANITY. 


ESUS was a map. He was, to be sure, 
more than aman; but the church has 
sometimes forgotten that He was a man 
and the Son of Man. The humanity is as in- 
dispensable as the divinity of our Lord. 
Jesus was involved in the immense network 
of human relations; His name figures in the 
genealogies; and He traces the stream of 
human blood back to David the king, to 
Abraham the faithful, and to Adam and 
Eve the primitive. Perhaps no other name 
has such a record of connection back to 
the root of the race. 

Jesus was a manifold man. His life was 
ballt out on many sides. His activities pro- 
ceeded in different directions; His offices 
were various. He was ever attentive to 
the claims of the divine Father, but He was 
mo rapt devotee, gazing into the heavens 





and oblivious of what was passing on the 
earth. His home was among men, where 
He was attentive to whatever was passing 
and responsive to even the smallest duty. 
In every relation He was a true mau; no 
one matter was neglected because other 
matters were pressed upon His attention. 
By a multiplicity of claims He was never 
confused. He could do many things and do 
them wisely and well. 

Jesus is recognized as the Saviour of the 
world, but in being the Saviour of the world 
He is,of necessity, much else. No one 
could be our Saviour whose power did not 
extend to the whole race and to the ages of 
mankind. Besides performing the great 
office of redemption, He is the Teacher of 
the world, the Guide of His flock, the Uon- 
soler of those in darkness and trial, and the 
Inspiration and Courage of those set forth 
to lead in the sacramental host. 

Jesus, in addition to other offices, is the 
revealer of man and society. He is a 
prophet as well as a king; He brings to 
light the hidden things of darkness or of 
obscurity as well as rules over realms al- 
ready known. We have long been accus- 
tomed to think of Him as the revealer of 
God, of heaven, of the future, of what lies 
back of the inscrutable vail of providence, 
but less as the revealer of the human heart 
and of human brothexhood. But here was 
the scene of His greatest revelation. Men 
do not know much about heaven and the 
future; they know less about themselves; 
and by searching have never been able to 
find out. They are dependent on some 
crisis. or rift in the order of Providence to 
become acquainted with themselves. They 
are able to see not by searching out merely; 
the searching seems only to put the mind in 
readiness to profit by a great teacher or an 
important crisis. The revealing of human- 
ity to iteelf was more marvelous than the 
revelation of heaven to it. 

Jesus begins by revealing the individual 
to himself and to the world. The one man 
is singled out from the crowd, and the very 
isolation enables him to see himself in a 
new light. There is nothing men fear more 
than to be singled out and to stand up 
alone. The light is all around them and 
their supports are taken away. Their own 
weaknesses and meannesses are revealed. 
The individual thus sees himself, and the 
world sees him, in a new and important 
light. Herod looked very fairly until John’s 
mission uncovered his iniquity; the king 
could not endure to have the public eye 
turned on his faulty life. The Pharisee ap- 
peared as one of the chief saints until Jesus 
singled him out. The ministry of Jesus was 
eminently a ministry of discrimination, a 
searchlight, a spirit of judgment, a sword 
penetrating the very life. The spirit of the 
great Master is given to show every man 
what he is and what he must do to inherit 
the kingdom of God. 

Jesus is a revealer of the race. If He be- 
gins with one man, He does not end there. 
The Gospel that ends with the individual is 
doomed to defeat. Alone man can attain 
no high end; all his great qualities are de- 
veloped in the evolutions of society. 
Society is man’s gymnasium, his school, the 
golden ladder by which he is to climb up to 
whatever is good and noble and true. Out 
of society man would not be developed at 
all; in its processes he is to be molded and 
fashioned into a diviner type fitted for hab- 
itation in the heavens above. The individ- 
ual is to be a factor in the work of redemp- 
tion, but the combination of individuals is 
to bea grand means by which the world is 
to be saved. The kingdom of heaven, the 
aggregation into one massive organism of 
His individual disciples, was Obrist’s way 
to capture the world. The Roman Oharch 
grasped this idea; its mistake was in sup- 
posing God had taken all His saints inside 
the Roman corporation, when in reality 
they were mostly outside of it. 

But Jesus is a revealer of society — of its 
normal conditions, true aim and regulative 
principles. He is a revealer, also; of its de- 
fects and decay. Whata new light blazed 
out from the pulpit of Jesus on the degen- 
eracy of Judaism! He revealed the true 
purpose of God in raising up and preserving 
the nation; He showed how far the nation 
had departed from the straight line of the 
Divine purpose. As one says: “ The per- 
son of Jesus is God’s eternal judgment upon 
our humanity. He is the prophet and the 
prophecy of the race as it is yet to dwell on 
the earth in perfect communion with the 
saints in heaven. We are called upon to be 
sons of God as He was the Son of God. 
There was not an element in Jesus’ life that 
is not in ours, Jesus was the model God had 
before Him in making man.”’ He thus knows 
man, individual and social, and is able by a 
flash of the true Light to reveal him to the 
gaze of the universe, 





Using the Entire Leverage. 


ANY of our ministers who intend in all 
things to be loyal to Zion's HERALD, 
for one reason or another delay their canvass 
for new subscribers until our special offer of fit- 
teen months for the price of one year’s subscrip- 
tion has lost much of its persuasive power. We 
plead again with these good men to bring the 
entire leverage of the proposition to bear upon 
their congregations. It is much easier to induce 
& person to subscribe for a paper when it can be 
secured for fifteen full months than when the 
same price must be paid for a less time. For 
this reason, will not our ministers announce the 
special offer, at once, to their people, and follow 
it up with a personal canvass for new subscrib- 
ers? Sample copies will be sent to ministers in 
packages, if desired, or to any addresses that 
may be forwarded to the publisher. 








“Brethren, Help!” 
E place elsewhere on the editorial pages, 
in order to fully adopt and to give it 
signiticance, the appeal which the secretaries of 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society make to the general church. We ask 
every reader to take ti.is appeal to heart. With 
us, this Society has always had closest place. No 
work in which the church is engaged can show 
such large returns. The indebtedness has be- 
come oppressive and limiting in ite effect. It 
should be lifted; it may be,if,as is desired, a 
general and united effort is made to that end in 
which the entire denomination shall share. 
Will not every church in our patronizing Con- 
ferences respond? Wo believe that they will do 
so generously if every minister determines, at 
all hazards, to present the cause upon the Sun- 
day named. Let arrangements be made at once 
for this “‘ Thank-Offering Sunday.” We suggest 
that ministers send early to the secretaries for 
reports, data, and needed helps in order to pre- 
sent the claims of the Society intelligently and 
impressively. Let New England speak out again 
with emphasis its steadfast loyalty to this 
cause! 








Death of Dr. Merritt Hulburd. 


E are deeply shocked and grieved to 
learn, as we go to press, that Rev. 
Merritt Hulburd, D. D., of Wilmington, Del., 
died suddenly on Saturday from apoplexy. Dr. 
Hulburd, the son of Rev. David H, P. Hulburd, 
for a half-century or more an honored member 
of the Troy Vonference, was born Oct. 15, 1842. 
He prepared for college in Poultney and at Fort 
Edward under that distinguished educator, 
Rev. Joseph E. King, D. D., and at the age of 
eighteen he was drawn by his attractive talents 
to engage temporarily in the work of the minis- 
try. Once in the work he found it not easy to 
return to his studies, and finally completed the 
college course under private instruction, re- 
ceiving the honorary A, M. from both Wesleyan 
University and the University of Vermont. In 
1888 he received from the University of New 
York the title of 8. T. D. From the first day of 
his ministry his rare gifts have attracted the 
notice of the leading churches in the denomi- 
nation. He early became widely known in the 
church, and has served in both the East and the 
West. He began his ministry with great popu- 
larity in Burlington, Vt.,and passed thence to 
Springfield and Lowell in Massachusetts. He 
afterwards served in Troy and Albany, in 
Minneapolis, in Spring Garden, Philadelphia, 
and in New York city, and was at the time of 
his decease pastor of Grace Church, Wilming- 
ton, Del., one of the largest and most important 
stations in Methodism. From the first he has 
served in the largest churches of the denomina- 
tion, and has always commanded the attention 
of leading men. He was a member of the last 
General Conference, and his potent voice was 
often heard in the discussion of important sub- 
jects which came before that body. His was a 
great nature, and few are the ministers in our 
church who were more forceful and eloquent in 
the pulpit and upon the platform. He was ar- 
dently beloved by his ministerial brethren and 
by the membership of the churches which he 
has served. A giant in our ministry has fallen, 
and the sense of grief throughout the church 
will be general and personal. . A two-column 
electro of Dr. Hulburd appeared in our issue of 
Feb. 26. 








Editor Moore in Boston. 


R. DAVID H. MOORE, editor of the 
Western Ohristian Advocate, was wel- 
comed by an unusually large audience when he 
delivered the Matriculation Day address at the 
School of Theology of Boston University, Oct. 7. 
Dr. Moore spoke without notes upon the 
general subject of the times and the demands 
now made upon the minister. We shal! pre- 
sent his address in full from the reporter’s notes 
in our next issue. Dr, Moore is an able, force- 
ful and eloquent speaker. Clear and cogent in 
thought, and chaste and poetical in style, he is 
always interesting and impressive. He possess- 
es rare gifts as an orator,and is often irresist- 
ible with an audience in his appeals for causes 
that take strong hold of his intense nature. 
His address at the School of Theology made a 
deep impression, and when he closed the 
approbation of his hearers found expression in 
general and prolonged applause. 

On Thursday, the 8th, Dr. Moore addressed 
the pupils and invited friends at Miss Chamber- 
layne’s school, 253 Commonwealth Ave., upon 
‘*Phought Control.” Friday and Saturday, ac- 
companied by Mre, Moore, he visited his kin- 





i, 
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dred in Springfield and Worcester. He tr. 
mained over Sunday, at the urgent Tequest of 
Secretary Hamilton, to present the Freedmen 
Aid and Southern Education Society at Win. 
throp St. Church in the morning and at g, 
John’s Church in the evening. He spoke brig. 








Poy 


Dr. D. H. Moore. 





ly at the Preachers’ Meeting on Monday morn- 
ing, receiving a very hearty greeting. Dr, 
Moore’s visit to Boston has been greatly en- 
joyed by all who have beard and seen him. We 
assure bim that he will always receive an enthu- 
siastic welcome to New England. 








Profoundly Interesting and Valuable, 


E are exceedingly gratified in being able 
to present to our readers such full re- 
ports of the lectures which Dr. John Watson 
has just delivered in New Haven. We are very 
fortunate in our reporter, who succeeds in catch- 
ing not only the lecturer’s lines of thought, 
but in putting upon paper very much of the 
best that is said in the very language used. We 
behold the lecturer in the play of his wit and 
fancy, in his homely good sense, in his keen crit- 
icism in condemning the objectionable, perhaps 
by the use of a single word. Many feared 
that Ian Maclaren, the inimitable story: teller, 
the man who more than any other has his hand 
upon the world’s heartstrings, would be dis- 
appointing in the Lyman Beecher Lecturesbip. 
Bat he has exhibited a greatness in these lect- 
ures which makes him pre-eminent as the 
prophet of God at this hour and also the most 
practical and impressive teacher of ministers as 
well as of churches. A member of the editorial 
staff of the Congregationalist, who listened to 
him at New Haven, gives force to our ideas of 
the man in saying: — 

* Most of those who saw and heard or con- 
versed with Dr. Watson last week in New 
Haven, whether they heard his lectures or bis 
sermon in Yale’s chapel, or his informa! talk to 
the Divinity School students, or enjoyed the 
felicity of more direct intercourse, greeted him 
as Ian Maclaren, the author of tales of Scotch 
life unrivaled for their hamor, pathos and gentle 
satire. Few, if any, left his presence unaware 
that he was John Watson the man, virile and 
whole-souled, John Watson, D. D., the thought- 
ful divine, Watson, the prince of raconteurs, 
Given a warm, loving and lovable personality 
uttering wisdom, born of much experience an 
rarest and amplest knowledge of human nature, 
{n a fresh, dramatic, artistic, faaltiess style, a 

ou have an irresistible oracle for voicing the 
deals of the noblest of callings and expaes 
the technique of the highest of arts. No won- 
der the young divinity students were fired with 
enthusiasm. But so were blasé worldlings and 
veteran preachers and laymen.” 

We have never published anything more valu- 
able to our preachers. One of the ablest min- 
isters in the connection, holding one of our most 
important pulpits, writes of the lectures reported 
last week: “I have read and reread and shall 
read again.” Every minister should so treat 
these lectures. We have been thrilled to our 
finger-tips as we have read them. But these 
lectures are not for the ministers alone. It we 
mistake not, every reader will find them la- 
tensely interesting and suggestive. We sur 
render a great deal of space to them, but thelr 
supreme importance warrants It. 








Personals. 


— The opeuing day address at Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary will be delivered by Olin A- 
Curtis, D. D., the newly-elected professor of 
systematic theology, Oct. 15. 

— President Gobin, of De Pauw University, 
announces that a friend of the University from 
Evansville, Ind., has given $50,000 to the endow- 
ment fund of the institution. 


— Will H. Sparrow,a young Afro-American, 
was recently promoted toa foremanship in the 
New York Tribune office. Mr. Sparrow | 
the printing business in the Tribune office, and 
came originally from Norfolk, Va. 


— Rev. T. W. Sprowls, of the New Hampshire 
Conference, stationed at Hinsdale, N. H., hs 
been transferred to the Wisconsin Conference 
and stationed at Kingsley Church, Milwauke®, 
one of the most promising fields in that city. 


— Rev. Emperor Williams, who was & member 
of the General Conference from M ississipp! 12 
1876, is dead. He was born a slave, but bought 
his freedom. He was a strong preacher, & 
man, and greatly revered and ,peivved. He 
served as presiding elder for twerity years. 
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— Rev. Dr. W. B. Slutz has been transferred 
from Carthage, Mo., to First Charch, Wichita, 
Kan. 

— Rev. Join Wier, after nine years of con- 
tinuous labor in Japan, is soon to return with 
his family to this country. 

— Rev. Dr. B. L. McElroy has been transferred 
from the Ohio to the Detroit Conference and 
appointed pastor at Ann Arbor. 

— Miss Mary Loyd, having regained health 
and strength, bopes to return to her missionary 
work in Mexico during October. 

— The daily press announces the decease of 
Rev. OC. H. M’Kanney, of Mount Kisco, New 
York, of Bright’s disease, at the age of 36 years. 

— Rev. Dr. J.T. McFarland, of Jacksonville, 
Il., has been appointed to supply the pulpit of 
our church in New Britain, Conn., until next 
April. 

— Rev. 8. O. Royal was presented a fine Rem- 
ington typewriter by the Cincinnati Confer- 
ence, of which he has been the efficient secre- 
tary for ten years. 

— Rev. Dr. W. R. Goodwin has been trans- 
ferred from the California to the Southern Uali- 
fornia Conference and appointed pastor of our 
eburch at San Luis Obispo. 


~The Christian Uplook states that Rev. Ward 
B. Pickard is to be transferred from the Genesee 
to the East Ohio Conference and appointed to 
Epworth Memorial Church, Cleveland. 

— Rev. I. O, Cartwright and family left Chica- 
go, Oct. 5, to resume mission work at Guanajua- 
to, Mexico. Mr. Cartwright’s health has much 
improved during his sojourn in the North. 


— Rev. Ciark Crawford, D. D., of the First 
Church, Pasadena, Ual., is pastor of more than 
one thousand members. He was formerly a 
member of the New England Southern Con- 
ference. 


— Bishop Newman is preparing for the press a 
work entitled, ‘‘On Conversations with Christ,” 
covering many of the great problems of the 
day. It will probably be issued by the Western 
Concern about New Year’s. 

—The North American Review for October 
contains a valuable article by Bishop 8. M. 
Merrill on “ Our Electoral System.” The Bishop 
recommends the election of Presidential electors 
by districts instead of by States. 

— Henry I. Nettleton, of Durham, Conn., is to 
present to Wesleyav University a fine collection 
of fossils of the subcarboniferous period, which 
came from Crawfordsville, Ind. The value of 
the collection is said to be about $1,500. 


—Our Methodist exchanges keep the pen of 
Dr. James. Mudge very busy. No man in the 
church writes with more discrimination, equi- 
poise and inspiration upon holiness and the 
practical phases of the higher spiritual life. 

— Rev. Dr. F. 8. Hoyt, for twelve years editor 
of the Western Christian Advocate, and for the 
past six yeara presiding elder of Sandusky 
(Ohio) District, has been appointed professor of 
theology in Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio. 

— The Christian Guardian of Toronto says: 
“ Rev. Dr. Carman, General Superintendent, and 
family, were tendered a farewell reception in 
the parlors of Aibert College, Belleville, on the 
evening of Sept. 25, prior to their removal to 
Toronto.” 

— Professor W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, director of Storrs’ Experiment Station 
of the United States Agricultural Department, 
was the principal speaker at the Home Congress 
of the Food Fair at its opening in this city last 
week, his subject being, “‘ Science and the Home 
Life.” 


— Hon. H. J. B. Woods, surveyor general of 
Newfoundland, a brother of Revs. Dr. freder- 
ick and Alfred Woods, of the New England 
Conference, called at this office last week. He 
speaks very hopefully of Newfoundland, and says 
there is a greatly improved condition of bus- 
iness upon the isiand. It is becoming a favorite 
summer resort for our people. 


— The Central thus pays a deserved tribute to 
Dr. McNiece, of Utah: “ Rey. Dr, Robert G. 
MsNiece, for twenty years a leader of the Prot- 
estant forces in Utah, bas just tendered his 
resignation as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Obarch in Salt Lake City. He has done heroic, 
skillful, pioneer work, and has wrought his life 
into the warp and woot of the new era in that 
tegion.” 

— We regret to the sudden death of 
Charles Wesley Raddin, of Ciiftondale. He has 
been a lifelong Methodist, a successful mer- 
Chant, and a conscientious supporter of the 
Minister and the church. He is a great loss to 
the Clifttondale church. He leaves a widow and 
One daughter, the wife of Kev. George Alcott 
Phinney, of Grace Church, Cambridge. A suit- 





&ble memoir will soon appear in our columns. 


—On account of ill health Rev. George O. 
Howe, ot Newport, Vt., is obliged to spend the 
Winter in Florida. To supply the church at that 
Place, Bishop Fowler removes Rev. W. H. White 
from Thetford Centre. Rev. Albert H. Baker, 
late presiding elder of Madras District, South 
India Conference, has been transferred to the 
Vermont Conference and stationed at Thetford 
Centre for the balance of the Conference year. 

— The proceedings of the Genesee Conference, 
held at Corning, N. Y., last week, were abruptly 
interrupted and the members greatly shocked 
by the sudden decease of Rev. Dr. Andrew 

» pastor of Asbury Church, Buffalo, who 
feli dead of heart disease on thé main street of 
thecity at noon on Thursday, the 8th, He had 
Jast come trom the memorial services for the 


\ 





members of the Conference who had died during 
the past year. 

— We regret to learn that Rey. Dr. George E. 
Reed, president of Dickinson College, is suffer- 
ing from overwork. He is now at Clifton 
Springs, and many friends will hope and pray 
that he may speedily recover. 


— Rev. Henry H. Clark, D. D., Ohaplain in 
the U. 8. Navy, has received orders to the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis—a distinct and well- 
deservec compliment, as it is less than two years 
since Dr. Clark finished more than a full term 
there before being ordered to the flagship ‘“ New 
York.” 


— Miss Agnes Slack, who has bean already 
mentioned in these columns, is speaking inthe 
interests of the W. ©. T. U. in the State of 
Maine. She is the sister of J. Bamford Slack, a 
prominent Wesleyan layman of London, a law- 
yer, and a member of the last Ecumenical 
Council, held in Washington. 


— Pastors Thomas and Charles Spurgeon, sons 
of the late Charles Haddon Spurgeon, are twin 
brothers, hence their birthdays fall together. 
They were both forty years old on Sunday, Sept. 
20. At the Metropolitan Tabernacle fitting cel- 
ebration of the event was made, and at South 
Street Baptist Church, Greenwich, there was 
also a season of rejoicing. 

— Rev. 8S. W. Thomas, D. D., presiding elder 
of the Northwest District of the Philadelphia 
Conference, was last week unanimously elected 
editor of the Philadelphia Methodist, and enters 
at once upon the management of the paper. Dr. 
Thomas is an able and sagacious map, an excel- 
lent executive. He was an influential member 
of the last General Conference. We extend to 
him a hearty welcome to the editorial fraternity, 
and predict an enviable and increasingly useful 
career for him in his new office. 


—The Methodist Herald of Minneapolis says 
in a recent issue: “ Bishop Warren is a wheel- 
man, and a good one, too. With all his episco- 
pal, literary, platform and pulpit engagements, 
he finds time for vigorous physical exercise, 
He is among the comparatively few who have 
climbed the Matterhorn. President Bridgman, 
in introducing Bishop Warren at chapel exer- 
cises at Hamline last Friday, intimated that the 
Bishop rode a part of the way from Minneapolis 
on a wheel, whereupon the students set up a 
hilarious cheer.”’ 


— There was a very pleasant event in connec- 
tion with the Sabbath service at Rochester, Vt., 
Oct. 11. Rev. F. H. Roberts, of Princeton, Min- 
nesota, until one year ago a member of the Ver- 
mont Conference, and formerly pastor at Roches- 
ter, was the preacher of the occasion. After the 
sermon his brother, the pastor of the church, 
Rev. Wm. N. Roberts, was united in marriage 
with Miss Minnie EB. Chapin, formerly of South 
Bosten. Rev. F. H. Roberts has had a prosper- 
ous year in his Western field of labor, and was 
unanimously invited to return for the second 
year. 

— Rev. E. R. Thorndike, D. D., presiding eld- 
erof West District, New England Conference, 
is to be the guest of the Bangor Association at 
its fall session in Dixmont, Me., next week. Dr, 


Prot. George Bussy, of Hast Greenwich Acade- 
my; Prof. Frank H. Porter, of the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music; and Rev. W. H. Powlesland, 
of Southwest Harbor, Me. Dixmont was also 
the home of President George BE. Reed of Dick- 
inson when a lad, From tbe program already 
printed inthe HmRALD, we judge the Associa- 
tion will be one of unusual interest. 

—Bishop Walker, of North Dakota, was last 
week elected Episcopal Bishop of Western New 


sixth ballot. 
the Government’s Indian Commissioners, and 
has done more than any living man to elevate 
the degenerate redskin and place him on a level 
with his white brother. Asa result of bis mis- 
become Christians and are leading happy and 


the Government. 


Weat. 








Brieflets. 





The attention of those who are receiving sam- 


the 16th page. 


The corner-stone of the College of History of 
the American University will be laid on 
Wednesday, Oct. 21, at Washington. 





graduates in attendance. 


mass meeting. 








Thorndike is a native of Dixmont, as are also 


York, to succeed the late Bishop Coxe, on the 
Bishop Walker has been one of 


sionary work among them, many Indians have 


peaceful lives on the lands allotted to them by 
He is the originator of the 
uow famous “ cathedral car,” and first used his 
car in missionary labor during his work in the 


ple copies of ZIoN’s HERALD is especially 
directed to the announcement of the Publisher, 
which appears at the top of the first column on 


It is a very interesting and significant fact 
that the School of Theology of Boston Univer- 
sity bas this year one hundred regular college 


Our readers are reminded that at St. Mark’s 
Church, Brookline, upon Wednesday evening of 
this week, Bishop Fowler delivers his lecture 
upon Abraham Lincoln. On ‘Thursday at 2 P. mM. 
he will preach the dedicatory sermon, and upon 
Thursday evening occurs the Epworth League 


Rev. M. 8. Kaufman, of Mathewson St. Church, 
Providence, writes: ‘“‘ Another change in date of 
dedication has been necessitated by conditions 
beyond our control. A board meeting last night 


finally fixed upon Dec. 4for the organ recital, 
with which the dedicatory exercises will begin. 
Bishop Fowler is to preach on Dec. 6,and give 
his lecture on Lincoln, Dec. 7. 


The “ Review of the Week” will be found on 
page 13 of this issue instead of in its usual place 
on the 16th page. 


An excellent report of the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the New England Conference Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Society, held last week at 
Hyde Park, is received, and will appear in the 
next issue. 


Will our regular correspondents, and indeed 
all who write for these columns, exercise, as far 
as possible, the virtue of brevity? Reports of 
special meetings, conventions, and especially 
preachers’ meetings, will bear considerable con- 
densation. Our columns are at present unusu- 
ally crowded, and will be for several months to 
come, 





* Vacant churches and unemployed preachers 
are a twofold distress in the Presbyterian and 
some other denominations,” remarks the Central 
Presbyterian. Another point scored for a sys- 
tem that provides a church for every minister 
anda minister for every church! 


The will of the late De Witt ©. Weeks, pro- 
bated in New York city, makes the American 
University legatee to an estate estimated to be 
worth §250,000. The terms of the will leaves the 
entire property in the hands of the widow 
during her life, and empowers her to pay §30,000 
for certain specified charitable purposes. At 
her death the entire estate is to pass to the 
University without reservation. 


The Methodist Social Union will meet at the 
American House on Monday evening next, 
Oct. 19. This is the first meeting since the sum- 
mer vacation, and the members may expect an 
agreeable and profitable evening. Dinner will 
be served at 5.30 o’clock, and after the tables are 
cleared addresses wil) be delivered by Rev. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, D. D., pastor of the Shepard 
Memorial Church, Cambridge, and Rev. J. O, 
Hartzell, D. D., Bishop of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church for Africa, 


Rev. C. A. Littlefield, the corresponding sec- 
retary of the Boston Missionary and Church 
Extension Society, issues a report which he 
characterizes as ‘‘ the partial record of a year,”’ 
containing a summary o! the year’s work, a re- 
port of the various missions, a calendar of the 
several churches, and the annual report of the 
treasurer. Weare the more strongly convinced, 
as we read this excellent report, that there is no 
work within our borders that will yield such 
large returns for the measure of labor and money 
put into it. 


The following sums have been received by 
“ Aunt Serena” during the past week toward 
the telephone for the Deaconess Hospital: — 


Previously acknowledged, $63.30 
Mrs. R. 8. Douglass, Plymouth, 6.00 
Miss Mary Wiggin, Roxbury, 1,00 
Mrs. Ralph Seaverns, Weston, 100 
Biate St, Ep. League, Springfield, 2.00 
Rev. W. 1. Haven, Brookline, 1.00 

$73.30 


It only requires $46 more to equip the Hos- 


this comparatively small amount ? 


The Life of the late Adoniram Judson Gor- 
don, by his son, is not only a very interesting 
volume, but is especially helpful in the cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual life. Seldom have we read 
a book with more zest and profit. 


ten years in this city, most happily character- 


the most Christiike man | ever met.” 


The Northwestern of last week quotes a state- 
its inference that the amendment for the admis- 
sion of women to the General Ounference was 


we thought at that time; but in our issue of 
Sept. 30, three weeks later, in a lengthy edito- 
rial we predicted that the measure would fail — 


our first reference to the subject. Our later ut- 


us to its readers. 


lor, requests us to say: 


rican missions are now 





pital with this necessary adjunct to its work. 
Will not our readers at once help to complete 


This does 
not mean that we can accept all the views of 
Dr. Gordon—that we did not do when he was 
living; but no man, by his preaching, taught us 
more of the deep things of God, Dr. Withrow, 
who knew him so intimately as a colleague for 


ized him, in saying: *‘ He impressed me as being 


ment made by us in our issue of Sept. 9, in which 
we said that the Congregationalist wae right in 


likely to carry in the Annual Conferences. So 


an opinion formed from an examination of the 
vote of thirty Conferences taken mainly since 


terance was in the hands of the Northwestern 
when it published the paragraph in question. 
Our contemporary has, therefore, misrepresented 


Rev. Ross Taylor, son of Bishop William Tay- 
“It should be under- 
stood by Bishop William Taylor’s friends, that 
he is not opening or operating mission sta- 
tions, and therefore is not accepting contribu- 
tions for that purpose. His personal needs are 
provided for by a regular salary from the church 
and also by the sale of his books. He has made 
earnest public requests that his friends rally to 
the present pressing financial needs of the 
work in Africa to which twelve yeare of his life 
were devoted. He would be grateful if our Af- 
sustained. Do 
not remit money to him or to me, but send all 






































































contributions to Bishop J. ©. Hartzell, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York city, his worthy successor and 
beloved co-worker.” 








THANK-OFFERING SUNDAY. 


Our Debt — We Must Pay It. 


OW, brothers, please hear us! 

The Secretaries of the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society are not less in- 
terested in the payment of the debt of the 
Missionary Society (han the Missionary Secre- 
taries,and if the Missionary Society were to 
take the Freedmen’s Aid collections or stop 
them to pay its obligations, it would menace its 
own usefulness. The great need of missionary 
mouey in the South compels the two Societies 
to share their responsibilities. 

The Freedmen’s Aid Society has waited pa- 
tlently for the Missionary Society to make the 
first appeal and get its response, but all the 
while the Freedmen Secretaries have been 
obliged to answer “ Yes” to the question of 
each of the Bishops in the Fall Conferences: 
“ Are you in debt so as to embarrass you in the 
work of the ministry?” Is not the debt of 
$200,000 or $225,000 embarrassment enough to 
two Methodist preachers who have nothing ex- 
cept what they beg ? 

The Society can only stagger under such a 
load. Unless relieved, it will lose its leadership 
in the South, close a number of its schools, re- 
call the teachers, and neglect the greatest home 
missionary movement of the Christian world. 
Let no such humiliation be whispered. It was 
the chosen honor of Wesley that his best serv- 
fee should be given to the lowliest poor. The 
poor in America will yet make many rich in 
Africa, 

Please, brothers and sisters, ministers and 
laymen, bear us for our cause! 

Every dollar of this indebtedness the present 
administration has inherited. It is the accu- 
mulation of a quarter of a century, but millions 
of dollars have been expended in the work of 
the Society during that time, and it now pos- 
sesses property worth two millions of dollars. 
Entire Conferences manned with « young and 
educated ministry have sprung up like magic. 
A whole race has been set to aspirations inspir- 
ing and uplifting. A war-smitien and embit 
tered people are being revolutionized with 
Obristian learning. The clouds have beeu 
crossed by many ascending martyrs, but heaven 
is many fold richer with saints in white, many 
of whom were once sinners in black. 

The past quadrenpium was devoted to search- 
ing inquiry in every school and in the office to 
know the obligations of the Society, It was 
found that the interest-bearing debt exacted 
more money each year than the sum of all the 
salaries now paid to the Secretaries and al! 
their employees, added to the other expenses of 
the office. Retrenchment was begun on every 
hand. Rigid and even painiul economy was 
practiced. Subsidies were suspended, and parts 
of salaries relinquished until the lowest living 
was reached. The collections of the Confer- 
ences, nevertheless, grew less continually. 

As the debt is now equal to that of the Mis- 
sionary Society, the Secretaries have believed 
the church was entitled to know the facts, and 
they have believed that when their appeal was 
made the generous response would lift the 
millstone from their necks and permit them to 
accomplish a work in the South during the 
quadrennium worthy of the church and of the 
Society which has so much already to show for 
ite toil and sacrifice during thirty years. 

After having reduced the salaries of the 
teachers 25, 30 and 40 per cent., and taken 500 
from the salaries of the employees in the offices, 
the Secretaries cheerfully agree to take §1,000 
from their salaries toward paying the debt. 
They are now trying, also, to do with three 
men what four men were required to do before 
the General Conference. 

Every possible reduction having been made, 
and plans for such severe administration having 
been adopted, it only remains to ask all our 
united societies for help, After consultation, 
therefore, with the officers of the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society and all the Bishops, and with the 
approval of all the Fall Uonferences, the Sec- 
retaries now appeal to the entire church to 
make an offering on next Thanksgiving Sunday 
for the payment of the debt of the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society. They 
beg the pastors not to suffer this extra special 
collection to diminish the never more needed 
regular Freedmen’s Aid collection for the sup- 
port of the schools. 

The day has been selected which can be ob- 
served appropriately and in a patriotic manner 
to recognize something of the obligation which 
the nation owes to the people of African descent 
and the poorand ignorant white persons who 
are scattered with them through the Southern 
States. 

A new program is now being prepared to be 
used by the churches on this “ Thank-offering 
Sunday,” and envelopes for taking the collec- 
tions are being printed, which will be furnished 
to pastors without cost if they will write to the 
office and state how many of each will be 
needed. 

Whatscever more ye shall approve by your 
letters, that will we send, to bring your Liberal- 
ity unto Cincinnati. 

Now concerning the collection, furthermore, 
we beseech you, brethren, and exhort you, to 
comfort us! 


Your brothers in bonds, but as bound 


with 
7 J. W. Hamtuton, 
M, O, B, Mason, 
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The Sunday School. 


FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON IV. 
Sunday, October 25. 
Prov, 1: 1-19. 
(Read Prov. 1: 1-33.) 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D, D., U. 8. N. 


THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 
1. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: My son, if sinners entice ther, consent 
thou nat, — Prov. 1: 10. 

2. The Book of Proverbs: The book isa collection 
of pithy, practical sayings, in poetical form, piled 
chiefly by Sol , but ining supp! ts added 
by later hands. The first eight chapters describe Wis- 
dom as the chief good and commend it to youth. Eleven 

hapt follow, taining sundry maxims, precepts 
and admonitions pertaining to human life. Next we 
bave five chapters made up of matter gatherod in Hez- 
ekiah’s time concerning kings and their subjects, Fol- 
lowing these are two judi bapters ini 
“the words of Agur,” * the words of Lemuel,” and the 
portraiture of a wise woman. 

8 Home Readings: Monday — Prov. 1: 1-19, Tuesday 
— Prov, 9: 1-9. Wednesdey — Prov. 8: 1-11. Thurstay — 
Prov. 10: 1-14. Priday — Prov, 14: 1 12, Saerday — Prov. 
16: 1-18. Sunday — Prov, 16: 20-33. 


Il, Introductory. 

To David the world is indebted for the 
rarest hymns of devotion; to David's son 
the world is no less indebted for the wisest 
practical wisdom in the ordering of life. 
Solomon’s proverbs were written, not for 
personal reputation, but to express, in the 
most concrete form, for the benefit of oth- 
ers, the lessons of his experience and ob- 
servation. They were designed for “‘ wis- 
dom and instruction; to enforce the 
principles of “ judgment, justice and equi- 
ty;” to sharpen the perceptions of the 
* simple,” and guide the youthful mind in 
the ways of discretion; to so nurture the 
wise that they can themselves unrave) the 
perplexities of ‘a dark saying.” First of 
all, upon him who would seek wisdom * the 
fear of the Lord” was enjcined as the start- 
ing-point in his quest. Wisdom, then, is 
something more than natural sagacity; it is 
something more even than piety; it in- 
clades, however, both. It is the perception 
of what is best for man both in purpose and 
methods. Especially were the young coun- 
seled, in our lesson, to stand firm against 
sinful enticements, and not to yield to the 
solicitations of the lawless and cruel. 


1, Proverbs — pithy, condensed saying’, 
easy to remember, sometimes expressed in met- 
aphorical or obscure terms. Lord Brougham 
defined a proverb as“ the wit of one, the wis- 
dom of many.” Solomon. — And js this king, 
who lived for pleasure, and reveled In lust, and 
lapsed into ldolatry, to be received as a teacher? 
Yes, for none of his writings commend the evils 
into which he fell, and his own sad experience 
sharpens the warnings which he utters, Son of 
David — and yet quite unlike his father. Sol- 
omon’s individuality is as distinct as David's; 
and they moved in wholly different spheres of 
life. David reached the throne through a dis- 
cipline of trial; his life was largely spent in 
warfare; and his disposition was to be “ fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” Solomon was born 
in luxury and peace; he was gifted with the 
highest mental and bodily endowments; and his 
disposition was to taste every(cup of pleasure, 
that he might “see what was that good for the 
sons of men which they should do under the 
heaven.” 

Like those trated of food which ex- 
plorers carry In their knapsacks, the proverb may not 
present to the eye the appearance of the wisdom that it 
was originally made of; but a great quantity of the raw 
material has been used up in making one, and that one, 
when skilfully dissolved, w'll spread out to ita original 
dimensions, Much matter is pressed into little room, 
thaé it may keep and carry (Arnot). 

2. To know —to cause to know; to reveal 
or teach. Wisdom.— Even though Solomon 
personifies wisdom, he had not learned of that 
personification which the New Testament gives 
us — “ Christ, the Wisdom of God.” “ Wis- 
dom,” in Solomon’s day, however, included 
plety, the fear and knowledge of (od and obe- 
dience to His will. To perceive (R. V., “ dis- 
cern”) ..... understanding — to teil troth 
from sophistry, to know right from wrong. 

Wisdom usually means here, not sagacity, but a con- 
siderate and discriminating state cf mind in regard to 
the whole circle of duty, moral, religious and pruden- 
tial (Stuart). 

8. To receive the instruction of wisdom — 
R. V., “ to receive instruction in wise dealing.” 
Justice (R. V., “in righteousness ”’), — The 
word is not restricted, as in our English con- 
ception, to merely human relatious; “ right- 
eousness,” as the R. V. renders it, is a better 
equivalent. Judgment, equity. — Commenta- 
tors do not attempt to define nicely these words 
of cognate meaning. Says Poo!: ** These three 
words are heaped together to note either the 
necessity of the precept or the exactness and 
diligence required in the practice of it.” 

The whole may be paraphrased thus: The design of 
my tnstroctions is to enable you to acquire an intelli- 
gent discipline, or habit of prudence, in your personal 
conduct, of morality in your social and civil relations, 
and of rectitude in all things (Hunter). 

4. Those for whom these proverbs are de- 

















signed ave now specified. Give subtilty to the 


enced or susceptible; the wisdom of the serpent 
to those who are harmiess as doves, so that they 
can recognize the tempter’s wiles. To the 
young man knowledge, etc. — No class need it 
more — that restraining knowledge, that wise 
caution, which preserves one from rash im- 
pulses. 


Danhtel Sal Rehoah 





y 8 son, . was in bis mind 
when he wrote the Book of Proverbs,and it was de- 
signed primarily for his benefit. There are many pas- 
sages in it which specially refer to him. Rehoboam was 
an infant when Solomon came to the throne; and he was 
rather more than forty years of age when he succeeded 
Solomon bis father (Wordsworth), ; 


5,6. A wise man will hear (R. V.,“ that 
the wise man may hear ’’) — referring either to 
the rare, select class of ‘‘ the wise,” “ the men 
ot understanding,” or to those among the young 
and simple who heed the teaching and seek to 
be wise. Will increase learning (R. V., ‘‘ in 
learning ’’) ~ will not be satistied with what he 
has; will not be conceited, but will humbly 
seek to add daily tothe stock in hand. Attain 
unto wise (R. V., “ sound ’’) counsels — strict- 
ly, “‘ attain unto steersmanship,’’ become expert 
in steering one’s course in life. To understand 
a proverb —to pierce the husk and get at the 
kernel of meaning. And the interpretation — 
R. V., “and a figure,” meaning an enigma, or 
riddle. Dark sayings. — The “ words of the 
wise” are often enigmatical. Even our Lord 
ased parables,and St. Paul's episties contain 
some things “ hard to be understood.” 

Solomon was himself famous for expounding riddies 
and resolving hard questions, which was of old the cel- 
ebrated entertainment of Bastern princes. Now here 
he undertakes to furnish his readers with that talent 
as far as would be serviceable to the best purposes 
(Henry). 

7. The fear of the Lord —that reverence 
which restrains ‘rym sin and prompis to wor- 
sbip and obedience. Beginning of knowl- 
edge —in the margiu, “ the principal part of 
kvowledge.”” They know nothing who do not 
know this‘ fear of the Lord.” “ Knowledge” 
is here used, apparently, as the synonym of 
“ wisdom.’ Fools (R. V., “the foolish’) — 
not the iuteliectualiy stupid, but the morally 
indifferent — the brutish, who will not under- 
stand; the atheist who says in his heart, ‘‘ There 
is no God,” Fools are variously defined in the 
Scriptures, but the idea of all is thet of wilful, 
stubborn wickednets. Despise wisdom — not 
merely ignore, but contemn and hate it. They 


join them. Gangs of robbers infested many of 
the roads of Palestine. Our Lord tells about a 
Samaritan who “fell among thieves.” Lay 
wait for blood — an appeal to that delight in 
cruelty, that thirst for blodd, which is happily 
not so common now where society is well organ- 
ized as in earlier and more lawless days. Lurk 
privily for the innocent without cause — lay 
in ambush for those who are honest and indus- 
trious, and who truvel witbout suspicion of dan- 
get; their honesty being in vain, their inno- 
cence being powerless to save them. : 
At no period in its history has Palestine ever risen to 
the security of a well-ordered police system; and the 
wild license of the der’s life attracted, we may 
well believe, many who were brought up in towns. The 
“vain men ” who gathered around Jephthah, the lawle: 





ne 


sideration for the weak, and be always ready, at 
whatever cost, to succor the helpless. But com- 
petition says: ‘“ No, you must try rather to beat 
the weak out of the field; you must leave no de- 
vice untried to reduce thestrength of thes 

and to divert into your own bands the grist that 
was going to your neighbor’s mill.” iis con- 
flict between man and man is untempe 
pity, because it is supposed to be as UDAVOidable 
as death itself. in a community so constitated 
where business has fallen into such ways, while 
the strong may hold their own with a Clean 
band, the weaker ere tempted to make up by 
cunning what they Jack in strength, and the 
weakest are ground as the nether milistone. The 
pitilessness of the whole tiing is appalling, the 
more so because it is accepted as necessary 
(Horton). 








sor discontented who came to David in Adullam, the 
bands of rebbers who Infested every part of the country 
in the period of the New T t, and against whom 
every Romn governor had to wage incessant war, show 
how deeply rvoted the evil was (Plumptre). 

12-14. Swallow them up alive asthe grave 
(R. V., “as Sheoi’’).—Ia their sanguinary 
cruelty they would be es m: rciless and voracious 
as Hades itself. Dr. Hunter finds in the words 
‘as the grave "a profane expression equivalent 
to*‘ like bell.”’ Whole. . . go down into the pit 
— blot out every trace of them onearth. Find 
all precious substance — a large booty,and but 
little or no danger — such is the inducement. 
One purse — in which all shall share, novices 6s 
well as veterans. 

The main attraction of the robber life is its wild com- 
munism, the sense of «qual hazards and equal hopes 
(Plumptre). 

15,16 Walk notthou ... refrain thy foot. 
— Avoid that kind of association; don’t set foot 
in that path, Resist the beginnings. Feet run 
to evil. — The descent is swift. Once started 
in that course the foet “ ran.” 

See how constantly the moral element of life is pre- 
sented as a motive in God's Word. We are to avoid sin 
not merely because it is unwise or unprofitable, but 
mainly because it Is evd/ (Vincent). 

17-19. Surely (R. V., “ for’) in vain the net 
is spread in the sight (R. V., “ eyes”) of any 
bird. — The bird knows enough to keep out of a 
snare when it sees it; so ought the young man, 
Lay wait for their own blood. — They that 
prey upon their fellow-men sooner or later re- 
ceive retribution in kind. The ways of every 
one... greedy of gain — a warning for today, 
for business banditv. Taketh away the life, 
etc. — Lust for money is destructive of all that 
is noblest, and that makes life worth living. 








neither dread God’s wrath, nor desire His favor. 
They say to the Almighty, “ Depart from us.” 


The beginning of wisdom is not found in keen insight, 
nor wide experience, nor the learning of the schools, 
but in the temper of reverence andawe,. The fear of the 
finite in the presence of the Infinite, of the sinful in the 
presence of the Holy, selfabhorring, adoring, as in 
Job’a confession (42: 6, 6), this for the Israelite was the 
atarting-point of all true wisdom. What the precept 
“Know thyself” was to the sage of Greece, that this 
law was for Aim. This fear is not the slave's dread of 
punishment. It has no “ torment,” and is compatible 
with childlike love. But thisand not love is the “ begin- 
ning of wisdom,”’ Through successive stages and by the 
discipline of life, love blends with it and mukes it per- 
fect (Plumptre), 

8. My son — a paternal, or rabbinic, style of 
address, quite frequently used in the first nine 
chapters. Hearthe instruction . . . father. — 
Paternal instruction is the second means of wis- 
dom specified. In the Jewish economy parents 
were especially charged with this duty of teach- 
ing the precepts of the law. Forsake not the 
law ... mother. — Retain it; don’t abandon 
it; don’t disobey it. 

Some observe that, whereas the Gentiles’ ethics, and 
the laws of the Persians and the Romans, provided 
only that children should pay respect to their father, 
the Divine law secures the honor of the mother also 
(Henry). 


9 Ornament (R. V.,‘‘ chaplet”’) ... head, 
chains, ..,. neck. —- Obediewce to parental 
teachings is the bighest honor in achild —a 
graceful crown, a necklace of pearls (Prov. 3: 3; 
6: 21); making him conspicuous and admired. 

By the “neck” is shown stiffness and stubbornness 
(Exod. 32: 9), and pride and immodesty (Isa. 3: 16); and 
by the “ neck " also is shown subjection and obedience; 
and to “bind” God’s law as a “ chain about the neck,” 
and to wear it as an ornament, is to show ready compli- 
ance with it and joyful cheerfulness in doing it, ‘ to 
make the hardest task the beat delight " (WorJsworth). 

10. If sinners entice thee. — To keep in wis- 
dom’s ways we must not “ stand in the way of 
sinners.”” The snares by which sinners entice, 
or seduce, others into evil ways, are manifold. 
Their chiet danger is their insidiousness. Con- 
sent thou not — a sharp, prompt repulse to evil 
solicitation. Safety depends upon the peremp- 
torinees with which a man resists. 

‘fo those who have had the fear of God early implanted 
in their hearts, who have reverently obeyed their 
P during childhood, who are ing out of youth 
into the resp ibilities of hood, and froma father’s 
house to the wide theatre of the world, he addresses 
this plain and pungent exhortation, “ My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not” (Araot), 

ll. The inducements which sinners offer. 
Come with us, — He supposes the case of a band 
of highwaymen trying toallurea young man to 











IV. Inferential. 
1, Pregnant truths may be compacted in 
proverbs. 


2, The words of the wiee ” should be treas- 
ured in memory. 


8. These seed-thoughts of wisdom are of spe- 
cial value to the young and inexperienced, teach- 
ing them caution, and giving them clear percep- 
tions of right and wrong. 

4. The first step in wisdom is to fear God; a 
second step is to obey parents in the Lord; no 
charm or grace in childhood can be compared 
with filial obedience. 


5. Sinful allurements are to be promptly re- 
sisted. 


6. Evil companionships are to be sternly 
avoided. 


7. The harpies of business life, who cruelly 
prey upon their fellows and unscrupulously 
fleece the innocent, should receive no counte- 
nance from good men. 


V. Mlustrative. 
1. Tennyson calls proverbs 
“ Jewels five words long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever ” 

2, Teaching by proverbs was an ancient way 
of teaching. The seven wise men of Greece had 
each of them some one saying that they valued 
themselves upon, and that made them famous — 
for example, “‘ Know thyself.”” Proverbs in con- 
versation are like axioms in philosophy, maxims 
in law, and postulata in mathematics which 
nobody disputes. The devil has his proverbs, 
and the world and the flesh have their proverbe. 
These proverbs of Solomon were not merely a 
collection of the wise sayings that had been for- 
merly delivered, but were the dictates of the 
Spirit of God in Solomon. As we have no book 
80 useful in our devotions as David’s Psalms, so 
have we none so serviceable to us for the right 
ordering of our conversation as Solomon's 
Proverbs, which, as David saith of the com- 
mandments, are exceeding brosd, containing in 
a little compass a complete body of Divine 
ethics, politics, and economics, exposing every 
vice, recommending every virtue, and suggest- 
ing rules for the of ourselves in every 

tion and condition, The learned Bishop 
Hall bas drawn up @ system of moral philosophy 
(He of Solomon’s Proverbs and Hoolestastes 

3. The eternal law of Wisdom declares that 
we should treat others as we treat ourselves, and 
count the interests of others dear as our own. 
It teashes us that we should show a tender con- 
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Modern STOVE POLISH. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 
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The Latest 
CORD EDGE 
BIAS 
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BINDING. 


It combines with the well-known durabil. 
ity of allS. H. & M. bindings an elegance 
and finish heretofore unknown. Ask for 
the Ever Ready, Vassar or Feather- 
bone Edge. 
If your dealer WILL NUT 
supply you we will. 

Samples showing labels and materials mailed free, 

** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c, 

S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N. Y. City, 








OLD POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Collect them and send them to me and | will sell them 
to create a “pecial Fund for 
CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS OF EAST MAINE. 
Send all foreign stamps; all U. 8. postage and revence 
+tamps used before 1882; and ail Colambians except the 
one and two cent. Be sure'o send the whole stamp 
without tearing. If possible send ihe whole envelope 
if it has a stamp attached previous to 1861. 
Chaplain D. H. Triwov, U. 8 Navy. 


Station , Bo-ton, Mass, 





HIGHEST PRAISE" ‘sss 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR BYMNS. $30 per 100, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
16 East 0th St., New Yors. 216 Wabasn Ave., Chicago, 


2 0 0 __ bale 4 
The International News and Book Co., Baltimore, 
Md., makes a most liberal offer of $200.00 to anyone 
selling 200 copies of their books, ‘‘Child’s Story of 
* or “Gathered Jewels,” by Spurgeon. The 
test selling books out. A $100.00 bicycle given for 
selling 90 copies in 2 months, A §270.00 Estey Organ 
given for selling 115 copies in 3 months. A splendid 
opportunity for a church to secure an Organ. A gold 
watch is given in addition to commission for selling 
60 co in 30 days. Last fall over 100,000 copies of 
their ks were sold. They paid agents over §80,000 
in commission. 407 agents secured premiums in 
addition to commission. 33 made over $375.00, 115 
made over 00, Complete outfit for both books 
50 cents. ight paid, credit given. Other books 
and Bibles for fall and Xmas Holidays, Induce- 
ments not equalled by “7 publisher. They give 
k references as to their responsibility, Write 

them immediately, 
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Golden Yellow. “arger and Sweeter than the Chinese, Finest 
Flower for Winter, Frost Proof and Thrives in any Window. 


Like the Chinese it blooms very quickly after, 4 
ing, either in sail, sand or pebbles and water. May be 
had in bloom by the Holidays, each bulb prodielng sey, 
eral spikes, the exquisite beauty and fragrance of Ryne | 
will surpass everything. To introduce it we will a 
(together with 6i-page Catalogue and ample Cops th 
- ayaower ” with two lovely colored plates.) y 

Fi Large Bulbs for 10 cents, or 6 for Soe, 
our gar OQUE, ELEGANTLY IL STRATE 
ofall ArAayooy Bulbs, for tall Plante = 
new Fruits, Shrubs, ete., is no 


inter Blooming, also snow 
ready, and will pe matled FREE to all who apply. Chole, 
est ftyacinths, ulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, of 
greatly redu prices. Write fori atonce ‘ 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS. Floral Park, W. Y. 


WORLD’S FOOD FAIR and 
‘w= HOME CONGRESS. 


Boston. 





Mech tea’ Renilat 


Monday, Oct. 5, to Saturday, Nov. 7. Daily, ! 
10P. mu, Two hundred dealers in food products —— 
tribute samples to the people. Most distinguished - 
and women in the land to participate in Home — 
(three sessions daily). Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, . 
Philadelphia, lectures every afternoon on “ Log a 
tics of Diet.” Season tickets at special rates. a 
“Centurion” Bicycles given away to most ee 
teacher, pupil, mercantile or manufacturing — -=4 
ment employee, letter carrier, street or steam 
employee. It costs nothing to vote. Four bi ont 
Souvenir Silver Spoons given away every day 0 - 
four hundred women purchasing tickets of admaieet: 
Seine Nee etme pale O'Reilly Banda, aso tbe 

ettes, Mendelssohn Club etc. Wotbing like it since 
the Peace Jubilee. ; 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. rs 
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“THE COLLAPSE OF UNITARIAN 


CHURCHES IN BOSTON.” 
Dr. Horton’s Protest. 


To THE EpiTor oF Zion’s HERALD: I 
should not have seen the editorial in your 
paper of Sept. 30; entitled ‘‘ The Yollapse 
of Unitarian Churches in Boston,” but for 
the friendly and accurate editorial in the 
Boston Sunday Herald. That led me to 
turn to the files of ZIon’s HERALD, and 
there I found the article in question. The 
same impression is made upon me as upon 
the writer of the Herald editorial, The 
spirit is so partisan and the array of facts 
so unjust, that I can hardly believe that 
such an article has emanated from a Chris- 
tian source. The opening sentence is a 
false note in itself: *‘ No religious system 
has been more disappointing to its adher- 
ents than American Unitarianism.” This 
is not true, neither is the general statement 
concerning the cause of the change in the 
Oburch of the Unity. 

To illustrate my view of the editorial asa 
whole, suppose that any one should prepare 
an article entitled ‘‘ The Failure of Meth- 
odism in Boston,” and then should proceed 
to state one kind of facts. The history of 
Methodism in Boston has not been very 
marked, so far as numerical strength is 
concerned. You reproach Unitarianism 
with not being much of a force among the 
masses. The same might be said of Meth- 
odism in Boston, judging by the inadequacy 
of its organized missionary work. Meth- 
odist churches have gone out of existence 
in Boston, and it is proper for me to say 
that one or two Methodist churches are now 
maintained by methods which the better 
class of your denomination repudiate. But 
any one putting together such an article, 
presenting only those facts which are un- 
favorable, would not be doing justice to 
Methodism in Boston, and certainly would 
show a lack of Christian courtesy. I, for 
one, should be the first to defend Meth- 
odism on the ground of what it has really 
done, preferring to point out its excellences 
rather than to comment upon its weak- 
nesses. 

Unitarianism in the outlook of its chief 
adherents never expected a great numeric- 
al result of distinct churches, It has been 
and still is a pioneer Protestant force. It is 
well understood aniong us that our great 
work has been through the ideas which we 
hold as our faith. Théy have molded 
American literature, been woven into the 
statutes of our land, and acted as motive 
forces in modern philanthropy. The best 
part of Methodism, and that which gives it 
its power over the masses, is that truth 
which we have continually emphasized. 
Father Taylor, in his day, was wise and fra- 
ternal enough to recognize the accuracy of 
this statement. So in other denominations 
our impress is made, and the theology of 
the future will always acknowledge our 
part in the overthrow of Calvinism. I al- 
ways consider arguments based on a show 
of numbers as dangerous. For instance, 
you would hardly wish to acknowledge that 
the Roman Catholic churches should be 
considered the most important in Ohristen- 
dom, because they are the most numerous 
of any sect. Yet such would be the con- 
clusion if you wish to carry the numerical 
argument out to its logical extent. A de- 
nominaticn may be very valuable and in- 
fluential, and yet not have as many church- 
@s as some other faith. 

With regard to the Church of the Unity, 
it is a very simple matter. Rev. Minot J. 
Savage was the only man who could hold a 
congregation of a thousand people at the 
South End every Sunday with simple 
church organization, without any musical 
or spectacular sensationalism. His paying 
supporters had long ago movedaway. Ev- 
ery Protestant church at the South End has 
felt this pressure, and no one knows that 
better than the Methodists. The Unitarians 
are now co-operating with the Methodists 
in maintaining Morgan Chapel on Shawmut 
Avenue, paying moneys of their own to 
quite an extent. The next fifteen years 
Will show still greater changes at the South 
End, and it would be, as the Boston Herald 
says,a “‘ gross misunderstanding ” of the 
situation to say that all these changes came 
about from weakness in a given denomina- 
tion. As for the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Ohurches, it needs no defence in Boston; ite 
chief work is illustrated in records of a con- 
secrated ministry-at-large. 

But my chief object was to express my 
surprise that such an editorial should ap- 
pear in Zion’s HERALD, and to furnish a 
Statement or two for the enlightenment of 

of your readers who might be mis- 
led by its contents. 
Sincerely yours, 
\ EDWARD A. HORTON, 





" Presigagt of the Fraternity of Ohurches, j 


The Conferences. 


East [Maine Conference. 


Bangor District. 


Alton, Acgyie and West Oldtown. — A day on 
this it held with Rev. 8. M. Small was great- 
ly enjoyed. The pastor and wife, as usual, have 
no doleful stories to tell, and are in happy accord 
with their — hey are making strenuous 
efforts to pay, the charch debt and complete the 
edifice, 1 So ee eS ee ant es 
worthy pastorand people five dollars, they would 
be greeted with such expressions of gratitude 
and witness such results as would make their 
hearts glad in alltime tocome. A gracious re- 
vival is in ress at West Alton, and good in- 
dications abound. 


Hartland and St. Albans.— The cords are 
strengthening, and they are also lengthening 
ere. A beautiful new Mason & Hamlin organ 
trom the warerooms of BE. M, Tibbetts, Beq., of 
Dexter, aane eee in this church and is 
nearly paid for. charge is prospering. The 
people esteem and stand by their pastor, Rev. 
. H, Lidstone. 


Monson, Swedish Mission. — Rev. H. G. Boivie 
is proving himself, without question, to be the 
So man in this place. This people please us. 
They do church business in such a careful and 
systematic manner as would cause ay A of our 
churches to blush. Toney are devout in their 
worship. .They cannot understand English quite 
perfectly, and yet they listen with such atcten- 
tion that they feoowe an inspiration. The slate 
quarry business is exceedingly dull, but we hear 
no complaint from this dear people. 








Exeter and Corinna, — Plans are maturing, 
we thiok, that will put this charge in better 
condition than ever. The pastor, Rey. BE. A. 
Carter, is much beloved by all, and is doing 
good work. 


Harmony and Athens.— We do not often 
spend a happier day than we did the 27th of 
September with this charge. We preached four 
times, including Saturday evening, and held two 
communions and a quarterly conference without 
weariness. The pastor, Rev. Wilson Lermond, is 
hard worked, but uncomplaining and hopeful, 
The church at Athens is young and small, but a 
more loyal and faithful ple we seldom meet. 
It was our privilege to the guest of Lawyer 
Holman and wife. Aithough Mr, Holman is not 
a member of our church, his sympathies are an 
inspiration to pastor and Rrople, for he is Vays 
\ > no in our work. e expect much in this 

eld. 


Bangor, Firat Church.— The pastor, Rev, 
H. E. Foss, took his vacation early, and is now 
at his post doing good work and striking heavy 
blows for the Master. An excellent spirit pre- 
vails and several of late have sought the Lord at 
this altar. Rev. I. H.W. Wharff and Rey. N. 
La Marsh ——e the pulpit = the pas- 
pant vacation, to the great delight of the congre- 
gations. 


Grace Ohurch.— No complaints here. The 
pastor, Rev. J. M. Frost, is enjoying his annual 
outing with several of his ministerial brethren 
in the north woods, The clouds hover over us, 
and the rain drenches ua, but he heeds it not. 
He writes: “I am enjoying every minute.” 
Well, ** December is pleasant as May,” and rain 
to the brethren in the north weods is as pleasant 
as sunsoine. We are giad,for he deserves the 
respite. Meanwhile the work goes well. Rev. 
W.L. Brown occupied this pulpit, Sept. 27. He 
was once the tor of this church, and received 
cordial greeting. The day was a good one to 
preacher aud people, 


Carmel and Levant. — Rev. J. L. Miller, thor- 
oughly devoted and discreet, is doing good work 
on this charge. At Oarmel the first time in 

ears @ Methodist Sunday school is reported, 
Tostead ot‘ Union,” wth an excellent young 
man, Edmond Lamb, at its head. A good inter- 
est is manifest. 


Dexter and Ripley. — The last quarterly con- 
ference showed this charge well up in finances, 
as usual. Rev. J. F. Haley is evidently doing 

ood work here, as elsewhere, and we are con fi- 
fen that this will be a year of decided improve- 
ment in all departments of work. 


Newport and Detroit. — The great losses sus- 
tained here by the failure of the Shaws de- 
ressed our people for a time, but things are 
settling down and we find them cheery and 
hopeful. D.8. Kerr, a most excellent brother 
and a local preacher, is attending school at 
Bucksport, and is greatly missed here. Rey. 
W. L. Brown, the pastor, is full of good cheer. 


Orono and Stillwater, — An evening with the 
tor, Rev. T. F. Jones, and his stalwart of- 
Relais, among whom is President A. W. Harrie, 
Ph. D., convinced us that no department of 
work here is weakening, but rather advancing. 
The pastor assured us that his report of benev- 
olences this year would beat the record, while 
neither tor nor presiding elder’s claim is 
it by this church. Tae Epworth League 

is fourishing and the Junior League is interest - 
ed. 


Pittsfield and Palmyra. — Ae I write the name 
of this charge my door-bell rings and my mail 
is before me. One letter is from Rev. Geo. H. 
Hamilton, pastor of this church. He writes: 
“We had a great time yesterday. Seven rose 
tor prayers — five nten and two women. I am 
looking for a great work here. Bless the Lord !”’ 
Well, that’s just what weexpected. Our quar- 
terly meeting there, Sept. 13, pointed that way, 
and we say, and let all the people say, * Bless 
the Lord! ” 


Dover. — The second letter is as follows: 
“That you may share, to some degree, our juy, 
I write a few lines to inform you that the Lord 
ie with us. Yesterday in some respects was the 
greatest day in our pastorate, if not in the his- 
tory of our church. Nine candidates were bap- 
tized and sixteen united with thecharch, There 
were more communicants than ever before dur- 

. The attendance at the even- 
was unusually large, and at the Ep- 
worth League service the vestry was crowded. 
The interest and enthusiasm were intense, and 
one soul was gloriously saved. The interest 
ever since camp-meeting has been on the in- 
crease. We have had four or five cases of clear 
conversion within a week or two.” Well, I’d 
like to quote the whole letter, the remainder 


ing our 
ing serv 


being given to plans for future work. This let- 
ter comes from Rev. ©. 0. Whidden, Dover, a 
atest games, bat, haaked by 0 ment loyal and 
devout of helpers, he is marching on 
against the powers of darkness. 


gov day yesterday Mpaptined two, and received 
ay = two, rece 

six into the church in ‘eal; "and this the third 
reception and baptism, we think, since Confer- 
Re - Towle, of Danforth, is the 
ha) writer. He also rejoices over the tact 
t is baby boy, who has been dangerously 
ill, is improving every day. We are all glad. 


Moro. — The fourth letter is from Rev. George 
J. Palmer, of Moro. He says that he has spent 
a week with Rev. E. A. McMahon at Sherman, 
and that that brother helped him the same 
length oftime. He caunvt tell how many have 
been converted at Sherman, but he can count 
sixteen on his own charge, and the work is still 
in its infancy. 


But we must stop. The mail almost every day 
brings us similar encouraging reports, which 
we will most gladly give a little later. Well, we 
must now say g -by to our loved ones, after a 
few days of tarrying in our pleasant home, and 
away to the great Aroostook. Two months 
ahead of almost unbroken toil, but unintermit- 
ting joy, we trust. 


N.B. Rev. E. W. 8. Hammond, D. v., has 
been speaking at about eighteen points on this 
district, to the great delight of pastors and peo- 
ple, and we think to the advantage of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society. 


The uame of Rev. J. T. Crosby, of Brewer, was 
inadvertently left out of the published list of 
separ at Foxcroft camp-meeting. We beg 

he pardon of our esteemed brother, and also o 
his many friends, who greatly enjoyed his ser- 
mon there on Saturday afternoon. 


Brethren, don’t forget, nor neglect, benevo- 
lences, especially, now, Church Extension, 
ZION'S HERALD cries aloud tor subscribers; and 
how it will help you, if ite cry is heeded, in all 
departments of your work! ot only desire to 
be, but be, amung the first on all com — 





New Hampshire Conference. 
Concord District. 


We most earnest! sbope our people of this 
district will heed the call of Dr. Hamilton for 
the Freedmen’s cause, and not neglect any 
other. This is a very worthy object. Let us 
help the cause! 


Push the battle for Zion's HERALD, brethren 
at once; for by the intelligence it conveys it 
will produce more inspiration than many long 
sermons. People must know before they are 
prepared to do. 


Sandwich is prospering, and Pastor Simpson 
is very popular with bis’ peo: le. On Sept 24, 
2 were baptized and 1 received by letter. 


Moultonboro has the true spirit of Methodism 
when they and talk so earnestly for and 
about a revival of religion. Pastor MoLucas 
is diligent in his work, doing good service tor 
the King. All reports at quarterly conference 
show faithful work done. 


Penacook has the old-time fire still barning, 
and they hunger for more. There has been 
quite an increase in congregations of late, and 
the work on all lines is well looked after. One 

reat need of Penacook is a new church edifice. 

he brethren are talking it, and we hope they 
will soon be able to arise and build. 0, 





Dover District. 


Newmarket.— Pastor Tilton writes that souls 
are being saved and backsliders are confessing. 
General revival interest prevails. The work goes 
grandly, and the pastor is doing his utmost, 
well seconded by the brethren for the kingdom’s 
sake. On Sunday, Oct. 4, Rev. James Thurston 
blessed the people with his presence and admin- 
i d the sacra t of the Lord’s Supper. 
The pastor baptized three persons. 


Hedding will have as farm tenant for next 
year G. Woodbury, who knows how to get good 
crops of corn and potatoes from the light soil of 
the camp-meeting farm, as bis barveste this year 

rove, v. Otis Cole i+ spending a little time 

or rest and recuperation at Worcester, where by 
the kindly medical sxill of his brother and the 












































@ @ TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE @ @ 


[ARKIN SOAP 


And Get a ‘* CHAUTAUQUA" 


Oil Heater Si:tmms Mantel Clock Free. 


— es a oe 


On Thirty Days Trial. 
From Factory to Family. 








SS Pe ee 


|" is wise economy to use good o.* We sell our soaps entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


The “Chautauqua” Oi) Heater heats a large room in coldest weather 
Very large Central Draft Brass Burner, Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel 
plated, Removable top, can be used for cooking. Holds three quarts 
which burns t2 hours, Constructed entire! of steel plate, polished 
brass, Russia iron and aluminum Absolutely nothing to break. 


Seth Thomas Mantel Clock, My... 


Brass Movement, Beautiful, Adamantine Enamel Case, patented pro 
cess. Very hi pH polished, the eye cannot distinguish it from Black 
aud Variegate apie. Artistic bronze gold pilasters and trimmings. 
feugth 16% in,; width, 646 in.; height, 11 in. Dial 5 in. in diameter, is gilt 
(white if preferred) with black Arabic numerals. Guaranteed a reliable 
timekeeper by the most celebrated makers in America, 


Cagh with order is not 
asked, but if you remit 
in advance, you will re- 
ceive extra a nice pres- 
ent for the lady ol the 
house, and shipment da 
after order is receive 


The money refunded 
without argument or 
comment if the Box or 
the Premium does not 
prove all expected. 


We guarantee the safe 
delivery of all goods, 





e) s 
Bubscribers to this Paper may 
Use the Goods 30 Days 
before Bill is Due. 
ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee SS eee eee eee eee eee eee eS 








OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
100 BARS “ SWEET HOME” SOAP ° * I-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP . . . a 
Enough to lastan average family one ful Infallible preventive of dandruff 
year. For all laundry and househol Unequalied for washing the hair. 
purposes it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ‘nak . . 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP. . . 1 BOTTLE, | oz., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 
A perfect soap'for flannels. Delicate, refived, popular, lasting. 
12 PKGS BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fall Ibs.) 1.20 1 JAR, 2 ots., MODJESKA COLD CREAM - AS 
An unequalled laundry luxury. Soothing. Oures chapped akin, 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP. 60 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . AB 
Exquisite for ladies and children. Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
matchless beautifer, sweetens the breath, P 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP 30 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET . . 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 25 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. ~ 0 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCBRINE TOILET SOAP . 25 THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retali, Cost $10.00 
All i0 00 HEATER or CLOCK, Worth at Retail . _10.00 4 
for . o (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 4 
ALAA RAR RRR RRR RRR eee eee eee eee eee eee ek ee ee ee 2 


After trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium, The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost — saves you half the reg- 
ular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 

Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 

“You may — me, subject to thirty days trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap with 
extras, etc. oa the upon your own conditions, viz.: 

“ If, after thirty days trial, 1 find all the soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Premium 
selected entirely satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, 1 will 
notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge 
for what I have used.” 

Name 
Occupation... Street No. 
P. @....: State 


Booklet Handsomely Itiustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Betab. 1875. Incor 18092. 


Nors. — We are personaily acquainted with Mr, Larkin of the Soap Manufacturing Company of Buffalo have 
visited their factory; hive purchased and used thelr soaps and received the premiums offered, and we know that 
they are full vaiue. The only wonder is that they are able to give so much for so little money, The Company are 
perfectly reliable. — The Evangelist, New York, 


— good soap — anda grest many more things besides, all good, all useful and everythi 
av promise fulfilled. Such is the record of the Larkin boap Mig.” 
York Observer. 


up to the mark, 
Oo.,a6 we Can personally weuly.— sew 











BAILEY’S 


\ ecomponnd, light-sprending, Milvere 


Handsome designs for electriv light, gas 
Hated Vorrugated tlass reflectors 


and oil, Catalogae and price list iree. 


BAILEY REFLECTOR GO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Seeeecrors 


st pe ever made 


¢ ect light 
tur CHURCHES, Hails, ete. 
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AABBETS 


atmMaAnuU- JOHN H. Pray, Sows & Coa., 
FACTURERS CARPETS awxO UPHOLSTERY 
e* ‘ } iAsyT N 
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constant blessing of our Father, he hopes to The State Sunday-school convention will be 
into good a order, and then to feern L held in Nashua, Nov. 10-12. Ali the wee 
bless Hedding with his cheery presence during | schools of the State are entitied to dele- 
the winter. gates. By the plan now adopted the delegates 
will pay their own entertainment, which will be 
We all our le will do their best for | tarnished at alow rate, Reduced rates will be 
Dr. Hamilton’s cause Kkegiving Sunday, as | provided by tne railroads. Prof. Hamill of Iili- 
requested. nois and Miss Bertha Vella will be the chief 

Garden St., Lawrence. — The pulpit ministry | *P¢*Kers from outside the State. 
Pastor Wilkins | The Wesleyan Working Band Brotherhood is 


and social postion, connion: of 

are highly spprecis AL the le,and they | composed of a half-dozen hers who were 
think ence favored them in tbe quality of | students together at Wilbrabam. They ara now 
their su God 


May now send increasing | scattered busy in life’s work. Once a year they 

pros; y! G. WN, meet, not so much for the social time they may 
—_— enjoy, as for the epiritual feast of which they 

Manchester District. partake, They are Reve. G. W. Simonson, 


SP PoS" ans Sota Maa Dose 

Quite a number of the churches observed Sun- +d de BP. » 0 te 4 ., G. B, n, 

Sept. xcelient re- | Of Forest Hills, Mass,, R. E. Smith, of Bonds- 
PEs “Lillebore Brides the sitar dane Mass.,and W, T. 


—_ iilfam Depot, N. H, ‘Tole year"they’ met for a 
° did blackboard | wil -H. Tois year't ior a 
eel was canienkeh “5 ie H. F, Smart, a | week the guests of Mr. Boultenhouse, having for 
member of the church whose work in this line | their object ‘ to promote the Redeemer’s king- 
is very fine. Pastor Cramer is planning foran | dom.” A series of services were held beginnin 


a Sunday, Oct. 4, and closing the llth. At eac 
aggressive campaign of revival work ys one ae 


he above-named brethren 
Rev. Janies Cairns at Olaremont is preaching | preached. . 

a course of ten Sunday evening sermons on the 
second coming of Christ, Very large congrega- | Sunday-school Rally day at Nashua had a 
tions are in attendance. very interesting and somewhat novel program, 
_ Bev-D. B: Burne and wite of Grantham, have | the, pM" fh 9 ae Leanoon and eveuing 
cently, owing to the sickness and death of Mrs. service. The subject was, “A Day with Bones. 
Burnes’ mother. ” 








The new society in West Manchester — Trin- 


— in ite church home. It is 
ity fo Sized in mar hem. TS & rer N. E. Southern Conference. 
Norwich District. 


worshiped in a hall where they were subject to 
many interruptions by the passing of the elec- 
trices. It was their ambition, as soon as the way Rev, B. C, Phelps, a superannuated member of 
epened, to secure & pews for & permanent home. | this Conference, died at Vernon, Oct.1. He has 
othing seemed to be in sight that would come | been feeble in health tor a long time, but the 
within reach of their present or prospective | end was not anticipated so soon. An accidental 
ability, But all at once a piece of schoo pr fall of his wife, trom which she never recovered 
erty belonging to the city, that bad lain idle for | {aii consciousness, gave bim a nervous shock 
several years, Was announced as on the market ' which resulted in death. The funeral took place 
for sale. According to law it must be sold at | at the Methodist Episcopal Uburch, Monday, 
auction, It was divided into three lots, each to | Oct.5. The services were in charge of the pas~- 
be sold separately,and the building by itself. | tor, Rey. W. D. Adams. Eleven members of the 
A triend came who o to purchase the | Conference, iucluding the presiding elder, were 
place and ald in putting it in condition, and | present, and several of them took part {n the 
dr the society ample time to pay the debt. | service, The attendance was large in spite of a 
hen the auctioneer called for bids, Providence rain-storm. He was a man of rare spirit and 
to favor us,and the house with two of | mind, universally respected and beloved. The 
the three lots of land fell to us at a cost of $2,867. | death of Mrs. Phelps was hourly expected. She 
The remodeling cost §836 and the furnishing | jingered, however, till Tuesday, the 6th, when 
$167; so that the entire cost was $3,860. The | she passed to her rest. Her funeral occurred 
pastor, as soon as the property was purchased, | Saturday, the 10th. Father and Mother Phelps 
began a subscription, and up to the time of ded- | have not been known by the younger members 
jeation has secured $637. On the evening of | of the Conference except as they have been sta- 
dedication $200 more was added to this. At the | tioned in the vicinity of their home, He was 
after services this was increased until by Sun- | nearly 87 years of age, and she was 84. They 
day creping tte total amount secured was $960, | were both deeply devoted to each other and to 
thus reducing the debt to $2,900. the church. Dp. Chas. Phelps, of Rockville, 
The Seniesteny service Wednesday | the Republican nominee for secretary of state, is 
evening, Sept. 30,when Rev. John D, Pickies, | theirson. Three other sons and a daughter re- 
Ph. D., preached an excellent sermon and ded- | main. Another daughter, wife of Prof. Alonzo 
icated the church, The presiding elder man- | Williams, of Browo University, died in Ger- 
aged the money-raising at every service he at- | many tive years ago. Proper obituaries will ap- 
tended. The next service was Sunday, Oct. 4, | pear in due time. 
when the morning sermon was pp Poe 0. 8. 
Baketel on *‘ The Sanctity of God’s House,” In The biennial convention of the Connecticut 
the afternoon a platform meeting was held, at | Sunday-school Association was held in the Pear! 
which four addresses were given, the speakers | St. Congregational Church, Hartford, Oct. 6,7 
being Rev. Wm. Woods and Rev. 6.U. Dunning | and 8. The response to the address of welcome 
of our own church, Rev. F. 8. Bacon of the | was given by Kev. G. H. Bates, of thie district. 
and . B, W. Lockhart, D, D., of the | Many ates from the Methodist churches 
Co mal Church, The evening sermon | were in attendance, The address of H. Clay 
was to have been given by Rev. G. W. Norris, | Trumbull drew out a large congregation. Allen 
whom all were anxious to hear; but he was not B. Foote makes an admirable presiding officer, 
able to be nt on account of sickness, and | W.H, Hall, the secretary, is thoroughly efficient, 
the pastor, Rev. W. 8. Searle hed an ex- | an ideal man for the place. The work of the 
cellent sermon on “ Christian a Li Oe convention was helpful. House-to-house visita- 
Monday ormene: wae a rally of the Epworth | tion andthe care of neglected neighborhoods 
Leagues of the city, with an address by Dr. | was made especially prominent. Home mission 
Rowley. The evening was very rainy, so that | work is pushed by special workers and urged 
the aocemGanes Was outell compared with hed upon all. 
Benoa e OD ir Soha Raberteon and | Rev, L. 8. Codding, at Mystic, on Oct. 4, re- 
Miss Minnie Dustin trom St. Paul’s rendered | ceived in full membership trom probation 27 — 
good service in solo singing. We have here a | the fruit of last winter’s revival, when Dr. L. B. 
splendid centre for work for , and we expect | Bates and others rendered such een serv~ 
to see @ good work done in building up the | !°¢. One was also received by certificate. 
Master’s cause. The pastor has been a wise | At Warehouse Point Rev. John Pearce and his 
worker in bringing about the results he bas the people made Sept. 27 Missionary day. The “4 
gaay gg $105 BO. ‘This sum will be increased to $112, The 
> 50. This sum w ne to . The 
i ee oer seom See 3 lg “A sum of $10 for the debt was also secured in addi- 
ripaleriy-0 pointed pastor has taken Horace | tion to the above. ‘This ir a long way above 
Greeley’s advice and “ gone West.” high-water mark, and is most encouraging. 











AMMETRONGS KELYY WO) VWLANY PEOPLE HAVE PRAISED 
BEYMER-BAUMAE 


Pittsburgh. painting done with Pure White Lead 
- Pitaburgh. that we scarcely need to; but the fact 
ee remains that Pure White Lead and Pure Lin- 


coxerermx $°™"™ | seed Oil make the best —the most perma- 
ATLANTIO nent and satisfactory— paint. To secure 
— this make sure that the brand of 


con Pure White Lead 


is genuine (see list), For colors, the 





COLLIER 
sassovg: | =| NationaL Leap Co.'s Tinting Colors are 
BED eEAL especially prepared for tinting Pure White 
yt a Lead to any shade required. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY Cleveland of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM 2 designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL Salem, Mana. upon application to those intending to paint. 
gawrecxy "> NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. | 





PRICE REDUCED FROM $25.00 to $10.00 


The! CURE 
’ WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


THIS MOST WONDERFUL TREATMENT now within the reach of all. 
The above price is ordered from July 1 to Nov. 1., 1896. $16.00 by Exprens; $10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book of 
directions complete, Do not miss this opportanity; you cannot afford it. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 86 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Maas., 
General Agent for New England States. 


The congregations are steadily increasing in 
numbers, and are now the during the 
peeteee’. Finances aro in g condition, and 
he prospects are good for revival work. 


Moodus has large congregations, a jperous 
Epworth League, and a gree of helpful lectures 
and entertainments. The spiritual interest is 
growing. The pastor, . W. OC. Newell, is 
preaching a series of Sunday evening sermons 
on “ Ohrist in the 8 cial Lite of the World.” 
a A sg are to come and assist during the 
winter. 


Rev. W.8. Foster has felt obliged on account 
of ill health to resign the pastorate at Hast 
Hampton. Rest is making much improvement 
in his condition. He also resigned as treasurer 
of the Conference stewards, and Rev. E. W. 
Goodier, of Portland, Conn., has been elected 

the position. All money for Conference claim- 
ants should be sent to the latter. Rev. 8. T. 
Patterson will supply at East Hampton. Y. 





Providence District. 


Tabernacle, Providence.— Sunday, Oct. 4, 
Rev. J. T. Docking received 3 into full connec- 
tion and 6 on probation. Conversions are tak- 
ing place every week, and an excellent spiritual 
interest is manifested. A new work at Merino 
Village was opened recently. A room has been 
fitted up by the mill owners, and regular services 
and a Sunday-school will be maintained. The 
members of the Tabernacle are heartily co- 
be nin ay | in the work. The lecture course to be 
given is one of unusual excellence, and provides 
eleven lectures and entertainments for one dol- 

. How such talent can be secured for so low 
a price, isa problem. Mr. Docking lectured at 
Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 1, before an audience of 
six hundred on “ From Hoston to Rome.” 


Asbury.— The official board gave a reception 
to the congregation on the evening of Sept. 16, 
Over 250 were preserft. A literary and musical 

rogram was given and refreshments served. 

near. Sept. 27, was Sunday-schoo!l Rally day, 
220 being ent. At the October communion 
3 were received in full connection, 1 on proba- 
tion, and one baptized by the pastor, Rev. 
J. A. L, Rich, 


Broadway.— Rally day, Sunday, Sept. 27, 
brought out large congregations at the church 
services, and 202 were present at the Sunday- 
school, the largest number for mony years. 
Sunday, Oct. 4, several were received into the 
church. Pastor Brightman is greatly encour- 
aged in his work. 


St. Paul's. — Six were received into full con- 
nection, Sunday, Oct.4. The pastor, Rev. W. 8. 
McIntire, had the pleasure of receiving all his 
children into church fellowship. 


Trinity. — Nine were received into full con- 
nection and 6 baptized by the pastor, Rev. 
J. M. Taber, on Sunday, Oct. 4. 


Mathewson St.— Rev. M.S. Kaufman received 
5 into the church at the October communion. 
‘The ladies of this church have invited the Prov- 
idence Social Union to hold its next meeting in 
their new parlors, and the invilation has been 
accepted. Why would it not be a good plan to 
hold the meetings of the Social Union at this 
central location for the future? The new church 
has conveniences for carrying on every kind of 
church activities. 


Attleboro, — Rev. G. W. Hunt received 1 on 
probation and 1 into full connection, and deliv- 
ered an excellent address at the ¥. M. OC. A., 
Sunday, Oct. 4. 


Mansfield.— On Sunday, Oct. 4, 3 were re- 
ceived on probation and i in full connection. 
The pastor, Rev. EB. F. Studley, is the editor of 
League Light, the monthly connected with the 
Providence District Epworth League. 


East Greenwich. — Two were received on pro- 
bation and 4 by certificate, Oct.4. This church 
has received an annuity of #50 for twenty yeare, 
but it ie secured by the loss of one of their 
most efficient and faithful members who has re- 
— been transferred to the church triumph- 
‘ant. 


Providence District Epworth League Conven- 
tion. — The eighth annual convention met in 
Bristol, Wednesday, Sept. 23. Over one hun- 
dred delegates besides many other Leaguers 
were present. The exercises opened with the hoiy 
communion, which was administered by the 
presiding elder, Rey. BE. C. Bass, D. D. The re- 
ports of the various officers and cha showed 
a very large amount of work done by the 

ue during ee the departments of 
Spiritual Work and Mercy and Help having ev- 
idently received the most attention by a major- 
ity of the chapters. Addresses were delivered 
Miss Eckley, of the Providence Deaconers 
ome, and Rev, Ww. 8. McIntire, of Providence. 
The evening session was opened with a love- 
feast conducted by Rev, L. G. Horton, which 
was followed by an instructive and eloquent 
address by Rev. Luther Freeman,ot New- 
ton Centre, on “Standard Wealth.” The Mount 
Hope Chapter entertained the convention in a 
hospitable and <ynerone manner, and the singing 
of the choir of the Bristol Church will not soon 
be forgotten by those privileged to hear it. 
The following are the officers elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Charles C, Phillips, of 
Haven Church, East Providence; vice-presi- 
dents, Miss wact Eckley, Mrs. J. L. Ingra- 
ham, Rev. E. Studiey, and Miss Velia M. 
Booth; corresponding secretary, Rev. A. Field; 
recording secretary, Miss &. F. Ferguson; treas- 
urer, EH, W. Thrasher, Attleboro, Mass. The 
convention was one of the most inspiring ever 
held, and the delegates will remember with 
leasure their visit to historic Mount Hope 


Personal, — Our — elder, Rev. EB. O. 
Bass, D. D., is an itinerant in fact as well as in 
name. He has moved only four times since his 
a last April! is present address is 
17 Beacon Avenue, Providence, R. I. a 

EMO, 








New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting.—A memorial 
service for the late Revs. A. F. Herrick and 
N. D. George was held. Mr. Herrick was dis- 
criminatingly and clearly commemorated by 
the paper of Dr, Geo. F. Eaton. Rev. Elias 
Hodge, in a brief eulogy that in itself was a 

em in both sentiment and expen. beaati- 
faily characterized the many lovable traits of 
our sainted brother, Dr. David Sherman spoke 
for Dr. N. D. George. He spoke at length of 
the controversial, pulpit an So abilities 
of this faithful man of God. Dr. 
of the Western Christian Advocate, was intro- 
duced and spoke briefly. Dr. Chadbourne in- 
troduced resolutions upon the lamented death 
of Dr, Merritt Hul . Next Monday Bishop 
Hartzell will speak. 


South District. 














Tremont St., Boston. — A eg was given 
the pastor, Bev. J. D. Pickles, Thursday even- 






ing, Oct.8. A large company assembled in 
chapel at an early hour. After spammonal = evening 
friendly greetings, Mr. Joshua Merrill called five ex 
the friends to order, and gave in a short but tian life 
very felicitous s ha fal welcome to the 
pastor on his return from across the water, ang East | 
called on Dr. Mansfield, who made a few briet Mald 
and hearty remarks. The pastor also spoke, ang manion 
excellent singing was rendered by the choir, from pr 
Refreshments were then served. sion* er 
Boston, Stanton Ave.— At the communion ng, 
service, Oct. 4, the pastor, Rev. J. P. Kennedy eburch | 
received 7 persons by letter, 4 from probation’ new pas 
and 3 on probation. There were 2 baptisms, af a 
West Quincy. — The Pilgrim Epworth U Ww 
held its quarterly convention at this chures ove 


Wednesday evening, Oct. 7. 


North District. 


Union Square, Somerville. — At the \. 
service following the preaching last ms at 
































Today 
$< establis| 
» known | 
Your cough, like a dog’s &00. | 
bark, is a sign that there is onl 
something foreign around Goldthy 
$ 1d 
which shouldn’t be there. agg 
You. can quiet the noise, but style as 
: city, bu 
the danger may be there just nthe £ 
F A 
the same. Scott’s Emulsion onary 
. . . cu) 
of Cod-liver Oil is not a all qt 
cough specific; *it does not ee 
merely allay the symptoms space ts 
but it does give such strength ep 
to the body that it is able to From tl 
throw off the disease. + sa 
You know the old prov- old tam! 
“6 The pol! 
erb of ‘the ounce of pre- aesiee | 
vention? Don’t neglect the aim 
the diff 
your cough. ip thes 
Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of Cod-liver OiL carpets ' 
Put up in soc. and $100 sizes, are rare. 
CHURCH ORGANS %, 
Hook & Hastings Co. ae wt 
bright a 
‘ gone. FE 
EPWORTH ieee 
ORGANS & PIANOS | winter. 
aimee asi Ok matt months, 
our hom 
few bul 
little tre 
i {mall th 
Sah OE AES ee ee — ter, An 
do well | 
OLD GLORY & Bons « 
men, wh 
ini tine Co. varied 
Gold Mining and Smelting Co s 
Boston Office, 95 Milk St. will brir 
ural dire 
Col. J. S. Avery, President, rows bu 
George A. Crawford, D. D., Vico-President cannot f 
rE ees titying « 
Pertinent Facts. den for j 
The properties which we advertise are not 
claims, which may or may not prove to be rich, 
but mines which have been developed at a cost eters 
of more than half a million dollars. We have in . 
sight more than two million dollars’ worth of a Well as 
ore, and three mills will soon be in operation. (MP, m. 
We are exploring the Big I mine and assaying 
the ore, not for advertising purposes but for our 
own information. We give below the results of : 
recent assays. The values per ton are reckoned 
on the basis of 65 cents per ounce for silver. Lady | 
There is gold in the ore, but no —— was Willard 
made to ascertain the proportion when the as- | 
says were made. = Arm: 
starve 
Assays of ore from Big | Mine. ro poet 
2. 35490 onssssss< 106.98 | 6 701-86 ons. TOR Ave ot ti 
8. 970.68 O%....... 630.94 | 7. 3,699.72 O7...... as It sing 
4. 1,214 00 o#....... 189.10 | 8. 3,489.60 02... . henoniat: 
The average value of ore in all the paying te., wou 
mines on the Pacitic coast is a little less than 1 
$10 per ton. In connection with that statement ing the 
consider these facts: In the 100 ft. level of the I 
Big I mine we are now stoping ore that carries Any c 
1 of. of silver per pound, besides some gold. In 
the 300 ft. level we have found native silver and Danghte 
alarge body of free-milling gold ore. {t must pon bis 
be evident to the candid mind that the Big I is 
one of the Work, w 
Great Mines of the World. a. 
Recent assays of Ben Hur ore run as high as Regatio 
_ = ton in gold, and we have many tons 00 
he dumps. Another rich chute of gold ore has 
been discovered on the Recompense. We are Dorche 
now sinking a winze on one of the rich chutes 
a nthe Liberty tunnel. And so t — 
story goes. mney ton | is running our way, 
The Iaaho papers speak in the highest terms 0 


our pro ies. 
Finally. 


We havea number of large mines, well devel- 
oped. Our —— is organized on the very 
best business pr melies, and its officers are men 
of unquestioned integrity and ability. In om 
we bave in our employ some of the most 6 
and trustworthy men in that State. We 
cash, and will not run into debt for anything 
We can give indisputable proof of every 

ment which we make. Some of the unaing 
merchants in Boston haye joined with of 
—_— a. setonale ane investment ever 

n New nd. 

Such an opportunity cannot come twice ip 8 
lifetime. To miss it wiil be to regret it as tie 
as you live. Subscribe Now. For only & 
days longer stock will be sold at 60 cents Fr 
share. ‘ land se ores, bullion, snen recent 
cates of assays, and photogra, 

Send for circulars. 
Make checks and drafts payable to 
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evening, @ large congregation being 
on a to enter upon a Ubris 
tian li Rev. G. 8. Butters is the pas 


East District. 


tor. 
Malden, Centre Church. — At the last com- 
manion the pastor, Rev. E. H. Hughes, received 
probation 40 and by letter 10. These acces- 
rtion of the fruit of the revival last 
are more to follow later. 


dl 


now 


are suc. 
the event as shall be appropriate. U. 








Joel Goldthwait & Co.’s Golden Anniversary. 


Today marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the carpet house which now is 
known under the firm name of Joel Goldthwait 
&Co. When tho business was started, half a 
century ago, it was under the name of Bates & 
Goldthwait, the junior partner being John 
Goldthwait. The firm afterward became known 
aé Goldthwait, Snow & Knight. For many 
years it has been recognized under its present 
style as @ leading carpet house not only of this 
city, but of the entire country as well, Through 
all the fifty years of existence the same site on 
Washington Street, near Cornhill, bas been oc- 
cupied by the firm. Starting in comparatively 
small quarters, the house found that its steady 
incresse of trade made additions necessary un- 
til, at the present day, an immense ares of floor 
space is used for the business. In all this time 
the firm has been fortunate enough to have es- 
caped any serious loss or inconvenience by fire. 
From the start its books have contained the 
names of many prominent families among the 
customers, and today descendants of the same 
old families are numbered among the patrons. 
The policy of the house has been such as to con 
fine ite business strictly to carpets and rugs, and 
the aim has been to carry the finest products of 
the different markets of the world. Fifty years 
ago there were few places at which nothing but 
carpets were sold, and even today such houses 
are rare. 








_ CHEERFUL WINTER HOMES. 


Now that winter is almost un us, there is no 
one who can help regretting that days made 
bright and happy with sweet flowers are nearly 
gone. But why give up these beautiful gifts of 
nature? It isin the power of us all to have 
them around us during the most dreary days of 
winter. We can anticipate spring by several 
months, and at avery slight expense beautify 
ourhomes. To dothis we should plant nor H 
few bulbs which will amply repay us for the 
little trouble it will cost, by blossoming forth 
inall their beauty in the midst of dreary win- 
ter. Any one interested in this pastime would 
do well to drop a line to Messrs. Joseph Breck 
&8ons of Boston, Mass., the well known seeds- 
men, who have on hand probably as large and 
varied a selection of flowering bulbs as any 
house in America. A simple request to them 
will bring to the writer a catalogue with cult- 
ural directions and full description of their va- 
tious bulbs and winter flowering plants that 
cannot fail to interest any one desirous of beau- 
titying a winter home or making ready the gar- 
den for its early spring blossoms. 








Tickets for the Fitchb R. R, popular Hoosac Tun- 

nel excursion of October 17th are good returning on any 

train Sunday or Monday, October 18th or 19th, 

oo as on the special which leaves North Adams at 
P.M, 








Homes for Armenian Refugees. 


lady Henry Somerset and Miss Frances E. 
Willard are sending to this country a number of 
the Armenian refugees who have been perishing 
of starvation at Marseilles. Miss Willard has 
uked me to find temporary homes for twenty- 
five of these till they can get work. She writes: 
“It single churches, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, King’s Daughters, Women’s Clubs, 
te,, would agree each to receive and care for one 
tlugee, this would go a long way toward solv- 
ing the problem.”’ 

Any church, Epworth League, Young Men’s 

Association, or Circle of King’s 
Daughters willing to take charge of one refugee 
‘pon his arrival in this country until he can find 
Work, will confer a favor by communicating 
With me. Ministers are earnestly requested to 
bring this notice to the attention of their con- 
eregations. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


a 





Worthy of Confidence. 

The success of Hood’s Sarsaparilia in conquering 
scrofala in whatever way it may manifest itself is 
vouched for by“thousands who were afflicted by this 
prevalent disease, but who now rejoice over a perma- 
nent cure by Hood's Sar-aparilia. Scrofula may appear 
as a humor, or it may attack the glands of the neck, or 
break out in dreadful running sores on the body or 
limbs. Attacking the mucous membrane, it may de- 
velop into catarrh or lodging in the lungs lead to con- 
sum ption. 


Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, October 6. 


— The Czar arrives in France; welcomed at 
Cherbourg by President Faure. 


—A statue of Harriet Beecher Stowe to be 
erected in Hartford. 


— The New York Blevated Road experimept- 
ing with an electric motor. 


=> Terrible suffering in the storm-swept re- 
gion of Florida. 


ay Treasury’s gold balance exceeds $125,- 


, 











— Two more “ double canals ” discovered on 
the planet Mars. 


— Mexico suffers from floods; over one hun- 
dred drowned in Sinaloa. 


— The Laconia (N.H.) Car Company to go 
into the hands of a receiver, 


Wadnesday, October 7. 


— The Republicans carry 109 towns in Con- 
necticut; the Popocrats only 22. 


— Brilliant ovation to the Czar in Paris. 
— Wheat touches 75 cents, and still goes up. 


— The people of Cedar Keys, Fia., a for 
help; the gale of Sept. 29 wrecked ths aoe 


— The amount of business transacted by the 
New York Clearing House last year aggregated 
over thirty-one billions of dollars. 


— Disastrous fire in Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
Thursday, October 8. 


— Over 10,000 tons of wheat to be shi to 
india from San Francisco. = 


~— The Popocrats win in Georgia by a plural- 
ity estimated at 35,000; no Republican ticket 
was in the field. 


— Bishop Walker, of North Dakota, elected 
Protestant Roteconal pee of Western New 
York, to succeed the late Bishop Coxe. 


— Lord Rosebery resigns the leadership of the 
Liberal party in England because of disagree- 
r. Gladstone and the party on the 

Eastern question. 


— Col. Herman Stump sent to Italy by Secre- 
tary Carlisle to explain our immigration Jaws to 
King Humbert’s Government. 


— Foo Chow and Hong Chow in China thrown 
open as treaty ports. 


— The Czar lays the corner-stone of the new 
bridge, Alexander III., to cross the Seine. 


— The 38tb anniversary of the Lincoin- Douglas 
joint de bate observed at Galesburg, Ill., by Knox 
Sollege; a bronze tablet unveiled; Chauncey M. 

Depew and Robert T. Lincoln speak. 


Friday, October 9. 


— Death, in London, of George du Maurier, 
artist and novelist. 


— A turious gale in the Irish Channel damages 
shipping and seaports and causes loss of life. 


— Destructive earthquake shocks in Iceland. 


— The Czar entertained at Versailles by Presi- 


dent Faure. 


— Dispensary Commissioner Mixson of South 
Carolina resigns; hissons convicted of receiving 
commissions on liquors sold to the State. 

— Treasurer Marsh of the Cape Ann Savings 
Bank, Gloucester, kills himself; his fortune and 
trust funds lost in speculation. 


Saturday, October 10. 


— Armenians who leave their country, to lose 
their citizenship in Turkey hereafter. 

— Riff pirates from Morocco board a French 
ship, loot it, and carry off its captain. 

— The President resumes his official duties at 
Washington. 

— The Ozar reviews 70,000 French troops at 
Chalons. 

— Lord Rosebery ina pute speech declares 
that the Turkish question can only be settled 
by the concerted action of the Powers. 

— Chicago celebrates the 25th anniversary of 
her great fire; Chauncey M. De speaks to 
15,000 persons; a sound money demonstration in 
the day e,and a silverite torchlight pro- 
cession in the evening. 

— The town of Corning, lowa, nearly de- 
stroyed by fire. 

— A thousand Confederate veterans from Vir- 
ginia visit Canton, O.,and listen toa patriotic 
address by ex-Gov. McKinley. 

— Dwight L. Moody to begin his evangelistic 
work in New York city, Nov. 9. 

— The American liner “ Paris ” breaks one of 
her shafts at sea, but continues with the other 
on her way. ae 
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The Most Natural Thing 


For a woman who uses a Glenwood Range is to wish for a 
Glenwood Heater, and the home that the heater makes cozy must 
forsooth be supplied with the range. 
Both are models of merit, of economy, of comfort. The oven that 
is gauged by the ‘‘Glenwood Indicator” tells so plain a story, a 
Child Knows All About It. Aye, even the Children Praise the 


Glenwood 


























WHAT WONDER? 

























































Monday, October 12. 

— The ca ot the British gunboat “ Nar- 
ctepus ond ares sailors drowned in Japanese 
— Sudden death of the Aathiphey of Canter- 


bury in Hawarden Churo 


= Sapomed Sete of She Cokane, with heavy 
loss at Guayalitos. 








One reason why the Franklin Mills Fine Flour of the 
Entire Wheat commends itself to the consumer is that 
it does not contain the outer husk of the wheat kerne! 
or coarse flakes of bran found in other flours. It will 
make more pounds of bread from the same weight of 
flour than any other flour in the world. 


Church Register. 


HERALD OALBNDAB, 











Norwich Dis, Ministerial Asso. at Hockanum, Oct, 19, 20 
Rockland Dis. Min. Asso. and Ep. League 

Convention at Rockport, Oct, 19-21 
Norwich Dis, Bp. League Annual Copven- 

tion at Stafford Springs, Ct., Oot, 27 
New Bedford Dis. Bp. League Annual Conven- 

tion at Poon Oot, 97 
Bypkseort District Western Min. Asso. at 

Franklin, Oct, 26-28 
Portiand Dis, Ep. League Annual Convention 

at Chestnut St., Portland, Oot, 29 





W. F. M. 8. — The Annual Meeting of the Oorporation 
of the New England Branch of the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society will be held on Wednesday, Oot, 21, 
at 10 a. m., at 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 

Mrs. Evita H, Bueut, Reo. Seo. 


THE ALPHA OCHAPTER regular monthly meeting 
will be held next Monday, Oot, 18, at trustees’ room, 12 
Somerset St. Papers at 1.45 p.m. by Rev. J. W. Hamil- 
ton, D. D., ‘71, subject, ‘‘ The Pastor and the Benevo- 
lences; ” and Rev, James T. Docking, '87, subject, * Pul- 
pit Bible Reading.” This is to bea rally meeting. 

. Joszrn P,. Kennepy, Sec, 








EXPRESSIONS OF GRATITUDE, — Mr. and Mrs. 
Josiah Barnett desire to express their gratitude to all 
friends who have shown sympathy with them in their 
recent affliction, and to the singers for the comforting 
and strengthening songs rendered at the funeral serv- 
ices. 











‘Business Botices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs, WINSLOW’s SooTHINe SYRUP bas been used for chil- 
dren teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pais. cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for Diarrh@a. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 
Saratoga Springs, N Y. 


For health or pleasure. The eqpeietmene of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, sun-parior, and 
romenade on the roof. Suites of 


sian 

se. Dry tonite air, SARATOGA waters, croquet, lawn 
tennis, aplendid wheeling. Openallthe year. Send for 
illustrated ciroular. 











Money Letters from Sept. 28 to Oct. 5. 


L H Arey, L W Adama, I F Atwood, Dr I Anthoine. 
F B Brown, John Button, W A Berry, © Bradford, Mra 
John Bennett, M W Bridge, W H Burns, Mra A T Bate- 
man, Henry Bradford, Mre L J Bebdker, H D Bourne. 
M & Oady, O N Ohase, Mra H Urosby, O A Ourtis, Or- 
lando Cleaves, J H Coleman, Mrs M Oobleigh, Mra G 
Olarridge, H A Ooolidge, M D Orawford, F B Clegg. 
Mrs F B Durfee, L A Denslow, B Dunbar, Miss AR 
Davis. W B Eldridge, Mra © A Bvarts. W F Fuller, 
© Folsom. H Graham, H A Gobin, M Goodrich, M H 
Graves, © EB Harris, Wm Henderson, Miss 6 M Hey- 
wood, E O Hart, Mrs 8 Haradon, M Hoyt, B Hirons, 
R F Hurlburt, J T Hooper, B W Hutchinson. Mre 8 B 
Ives. AJ Joslyn, H B Job 8 F Joh HM 
Loud, Mrs © Littlefield, G H Lamson, 8G Lane. JF 
Meredith, R 8 Moore, Mrs L J Milliken, B J Monroe. 
8 EB Nash, B F Newell, OU W Newell. EB L Pike, J T 
Peckh © B Pitbiado, O F Parsons, Jos Petrie, Mra 
M E Partridge, J D Phelps, WJ Paxson. R 6 Rust, 
GT Reynolds, W P Ryder. A G Studley, 8 A Smith, 
G E Sanderson, Mrs G Sturtevant, B T Sampson, M F 
Bowle, C A Stenhouse, A T Severance, Mrs B H San- 
born, G W Simonson, Mrs W H Smell, A 8 Sayward, 
A M 8Spofford, B F Simon. © O Thornton, 8 F Upham. 
Mrs 8 A Vandermenten. J W Webb, Geo O Wilding, 
R H Wilkinson, Mrs J Whitaker, A H Ward. Y M © A, 
Cambridgeport. 











St. Johnsbury District for Missionary Debt. 


The following are the charges on St. Johnsbury Dis- 


Sickness Among Children 

is pr atall of the year, but can be avoid- 
ed largely when they are properly cared for. 

Health \s the title of a valuable le 

= who ro address to the 1 _y onde saceced ane 


op Be 











Fine China, beautifully decorated and gilded. 
r i] this bea 
To Introduce plate to ete with a Cock at 
over ° 
OUR trations for 5 cents 
Art Cata é tres of express charges. rhe 
of great assistance in  eletini China, Potters ana Clase 


that may not 
for the astina. inable. Catalogue only, 


227 Devonshire Sy cit 
75 Years | Sur White China Book for Decorators, 
A China Store, | 341 different articles sent on applicalon, 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
COMPANY ANNOUNCE THE 
FOLLOWING NEW 
BOOKS: 





AND 


< ) 
ae 
as 


Christianity and Social Prob- 
lems. 


By LYMAN ABnort, D. D., author of “The 
Evolution of Christianity,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 
Dr. Abbott here gathers the fratt of years of thought 

and observation on the social order and disorders of the 


&s©, and endeavors to apply Uhrist's teachings on soolal 
questions to present conditions, 


A Year in the Fields. 


Bight of Joun BuRRovaHs' delightful outdoor 
papers, with 20 charming pictures from photo- 
grapbs and an Introduction by CLIFTON 
JOHNSON, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50, 


Judith and Holofernes. 


A Poem. By THOoMAs BAILEY ALDRICH. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
The old Maccabean story, with ite Oriental scenes 


and characters, is told with all the imaginative eharm 
and the literary felloity which belong to Mr. Aldriob, 


The Story of Aaron, so-named, 
the Son of Ben Ali. 


A Sequel to “ Little Mr, Thimblefinger and His 
Queer Country,” and “‘ Mr, Rabbit at Home.” 
By Joe. CHANDLER HARRIS. With 25 Illus- 
trations by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, 
illuminated cover, $2.00. 


Aaron can talk with animals; he tell« the secret to the 


‘ Thimblefinger’’ children, and bere are the stories 
they heard. 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 


By E.izA URNE WHITH, author of “ Winter- 
borough,” “ The Coming of Theodora,” eto, 
A charming companion volume to Miss 
White’s ‘When Molly was Six.” With cover 
design and two other illustrations, Square 
16mo, $1.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & OO., Bosron. 





THE NEW BOOK 


SACRED SONGS 
N 1 By IRA D. SANKEY, 
oO. 1. JAMES McGRANAHAN, 
———— end GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
Will be ready for use by Mr. D. L. MOODY at 
the Series of Meetings to be held at Cooper Union, 
New York, November #th. 


SACRED SONGS No, 1 '* of same size and style 





trict that have taken collections for the missionary 
debt, and the amount they received. If every district 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church had done as well per 
member, the debt would all have been paid, and several 
hundred dollars over: — 





Barre; $30 00 
Barton, 8 00 
Barton Landing, 15 00 
Bloomfield, 5 00 
Cabot, 70 
Canaan, 300 
Craftebury, 10 00 
Derby, 6 60 
East Burke & East Haven, 13 04 
Glover, 10 00 
Greensboro Bend, 6 00 
Groton, 6 00 
Guildhall, 16 
Hardwick, 13 00 
Holland & Morgan, 600 
Irasburgh, 68 00 
Island Pond, 13 0 
Lowell, 3 96 
Lanenburg & East Concord, 30 
Lyndonville, 10 00 
Marsbfield, 200 
Newbury & West Newbury, 8 00 
Newport Centre, 700 
Peacham, 3 76 
Plainfield, 20 00 
8t. Johnsbury, 110 00 
St. Johnsbury Ventre & East Lyndon, 16 00 
Sheffield & Wheelock, 10 0 
West Burke & Newark, 12 60 
Westfield, 3 00 
West Concord, 9 00 
Williamstown, 17 00 

$393 10 





Josurn Hamitron, P. EB. 


as Gospel Hymns No, 6. 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 an unusually large 


number of new and attract - 
ive songs by the authors and < thers. 


is furuished cheaper tha: 
SACRED SONGS No. 1 aabaldinaenianiaae. 
In Boards 30 ots. by mail; $26 per 100 by express. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 KE. Oth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Pews For Sale. 
Ninety ash pews trimmed with black walnut in excel- 
lent condition. Will be sold very cheap. 
Apply to Capt. J. W. Davis, Portiand, Me. 





NT By Lady. Situation as Stenographer and 
WA ED. Typewriter. 6 years’ experience. Best 
of references. Address, 

Mrs, Guo, RuspeRr, 72 Mount Vernon &t., Boston. 





SHORTHAND AT HOME. 


The undersigned, official reporter of five 
Methodist Generel Cont , pine years Pri- 
vate to Lag Vincent, will give 
thorough and entirely satisfactory ins’ jon 
in Shorthand by correspondence. rea- 
sonable. Address, 


WM. D. BRIDGE, 30 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
CHURCH REMODELING. 


THomas W. SILLOWAY, 
Charch Architect, 10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr, Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts,and for a com tively small 
outlay produce a building preferable toa new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as @ specialty, and tenders his services to 














committees who would practice economy, and where 
the:means are limited. 
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Our Book Table. 


ind Methodist Order. By B,J: Cookes D. D. Mow 

York: Baton & Mains. Price, $1, 

The tactual succession from the Apostles — a 
mere figment of the imagination — is one of 
the preposterous claims of Rome, inherited by 
Anglicans in England and America. The claim 
is put forth now in a new form as the “ Historic 
Episcopate.”’ In the conference at Lambeth the 
English bishops defined the claim. According 
to the views of those making the claim, bishops 
are by divine right a third order in the minis- 
try, are successors of the aposties,and are en- 
dowed with the sole right to ordain. Dr, Cooke 
shows that these high-church claims were not 
recognized by the founders of the Church of 
England. Parker, from whom the English suc- 
cession claims to descend, was not consecrated 
on these} high-church principles, Six of the 
author’s eleven chapters are used to thresh over 
this musty old straw, In. the other five he de- 
feuds Methodist orders against Anglican claims. 
The high churchmen claim that John Weasley 
never intended to set up a separate church for 
* the Methodists; and if he aid, he, being only a 
presbyter, could not ordain a bishop, Although 
this has been answered again and again, it con- 
tinues to be reiterated. Dr. Cooke has again 
ploughed the ground with a steel share, cutting 
the tap-roots of errorand turning them to the 
surface, where they ought to wither and perish, 
The historic episcopate is a mere fancy, unable 
to endure historical investigation. The right 
to ordain is in the body of believers, and that 
ordination may be direct or indirect. The as- 
sembly or congregation of believers itself may 
ordain, or refer the service to a committee, to 
the elders, or to the bishops. In any case, the 
right is in the Christian body. 
ahhh ty aaa 

The“ Talks’ contained in this volume extend 
over the field of rhetoric, They were given in 
the autumn of 1894 as @ course on advanced 
English composition in the Lowell free classes, 
and were received with great favor by the hear- 
ers. The principles of composition are consid- 
ered, but in a plain and practical way. The aa- 
thor is ex! remely happy in the topics he selected 
for treatment and in the method of presenting 
them. We have to bear in mind that the course 
was given in aid of advanced students who knew 
something of English, and wished to know how 
to write it with propriety and neatness. For its 
purpose the book is excellent. Though the field 
has been well cultivated, the author manages to 
turn manya fresh furrow. Under such heads 
as “ Principles of Structure,” “ Methods of 
Study,” “ Quality,” “ Definition,” ‘ Exposi- 
tion,” .* Description,” and “ Criticiam,” he 
manages to give freshness to his stndies. 


. New York: Thomas Whittaker, Price, $1. 
Dr. Mulchahey has here given us a thoughtful 
book bearing on the Higher Criticism of the 
Bible, History has a substantial basis in fact. 
The discovery of errors dces not invalidate the 
truth of history. Oriticiem must deal, not 
merely with details, but with the combination. 
The web may remain when several strands are 
broken. These principles are especially appli- 
cable to Bible history. Critics have too often 
been satisfied to attack details, while the mass 
has been unnoticed. The substantial truth of 
the Holy Book has not been invalidated by the 
Higher Criticism. The author has given us a 
book worth reading and adapted to stimulate 
thought in the reader. 
U * : An Episode of the Thir- 
Emre hee 
The Obildren’s Crusade was one of the most 
curious episodes in the history of Christian Ku- 
rope. Some historians have passed it with mere 
mention, while others have regarded it an one of 
“ the epidemics of the Middle Ages.” It wasa 
great uprising of the young. The popular ac- 
tion of that period was a crusade against the 
infidel, and the young life of Christendom was 
stirred to ite depths in this great cause. In this 
book the author gives a full account of the rise 
and decline of the movement in France and 
Germany. He writes after a wide and careful 
investigation of the sources, and in a style at 
once simple and elegant. The story is admira- 
bly told, and can hardly fail to engage the at- 
tention of the young reader. Originally pub- 
lished in 1870, the volume comes to us now by 
reprint as one of the classics of the young gen- 
eration. 


The Inspiration of History. Py James Muichahey, 
8.T.D t 


Doctrine in the Epiaties. B: 
The Development of Paliadeiphia: American Bap. 


oe csety. Price, 60 cents. 

This volume is one of a series of “ Bible Hand- 
books tor Young People.”” The author shows 
what the Epistles teach about God, man, re- 
demption, the future state, and the kingdom of 
God. The statements and expositions are brief, 
clear and forcible. He, of course, makes the 
development along Baptist lines. His doctrine 
is Caivinistic and exclusive. The church is 
“ the community of believers who have been 
baptized into Christ, and who are living under 
His laws.” Those only are baptized who have 
received the ordinance by immersion; and those 
only live according to His laws who exclude all 
save the immersed from the Lord’s table. The 
author has a (species of bigh churchism as ex- 
clusive as that of the Church of England or the 
Church of Rome. He identifies the Church of 
Christ with the body of believers included in 
the Baptist organization. All outside fail to be 
included in the kingdom of God; the mercy 


very edifying to Baptiste, but is utterly out of 
harmony with the more liberal and, as we think, 
Scriptural views of Methodists. 
Abraham Lincoln. A Poem. B: 
Allen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
This poem has force, fire and sentiment. It is 
& history, description and teaching as well asa 
work of art. ‘he author gives Lincoln in his 
environment, the story of the antislavery con- 
test and the war,and tne reconstruction. In 
the midst of thie great upheaval, this war for 
liberty and the reconstruction, stands “ the man 
of Sangamon,” the liberator and national leader. 
The book contains a prize poem, first published 
in the New York Herald, and for which the au- 
thor received $1,000, It appeared in the Herald 
of Dec, 15, 1895. 

Three Little Daughters of the Revolut' 


jon. By 
Nora Perry. [Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Price, 75 cents. 


This attractive little juvenile, comprising the 
stories of three girls of the Revolution, is de- 
signed to keep fresh the memory of our olden 
times, and to nourish in the young reader the 
spirit of patriotism, The stories of Dorothy, 
Patty and Betty are simply but delightfully 
told. 


Lyman Whitney 








Magazines. 


—— The October Century is one of the best 
numbers of that magazine. In it two great se- 
rials come to an end — Prof. Sloane’s papers on 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
story of “ Sir George Tressady.” Both serials 
‘have been read with interest,and the public 
will come to the reading of the same in book 
form with zest. Prof. Sloane deals with the in- 
cidents leading up to Waterloo, the collapse of 
the empire, and the banishment and death of 
Napoleon, ‘ Au Open-Byed Conspiracy,” by 
W. D. Howells, is concluded. “<A Study of 
Mental Epidemics ” is by Boris Sidis. Amelia 
E. Barr provides the second part of a story, 
“ Prisoners of Conscience ’’’—a tale of Shet- 
land. George W. Julian bas a brief but express- 
ive article on John P, Hale, the Presidential 
candidate of the Free Soilers in 1852. It is the 
tribute of a fellow reformer and legislator. The 
portrait is life-like. ‘Glave in the Heart of 
Africa ”’ is made up from his journals detailing 
the incidents of warand peace between Lakes 
Tanganyika aod Bangweolo. The illustrations 
areabundant. (Century Company: New York.) 


—— Education tor October contains a half{- 
dozen contributed articles of good quality. Dr. 
Achilles Rose furnishes a valuable paper on “ The 
Proper Pronunciation of Greek.’’ Supt. Carroll 
has * Chilahood and Educution.” Prof. O'Shea 
shows the‘ Relation of Nature Study to Draw- 
ing.” “ Liberal Tendencies in the University of 
Pennsylvania” are shown by Lewis R. Harley. 
M. H. Paddock gives an. exalted ideal of “ The 
High School of the Future.” Supt. Dutton of 
Brookiine dwells on ‘“‘ The Modern Treatment of 
Orime.”” The articles are all freshly written and 
the topics broadly treated. (Kasson & Palmer: 
50 Bromfield St., Boston.) 


—— The Treasury for October is, as usual, 
filled with choice and well-arranged material. 
Franklin Noble leads in an able and instructive 
paper on “The Volunteers of America,” con- 
taining many curious facts about the personnel 
and working of this new organization under 
the supervision of Ballington Booth, Perhaps 
the most striking paper is the sermon of Dr. 
J.D. Rankin on “ The Principle, Obligation 
and Triumph of a Missionary Gospel.” Then 
come ‘Outlines of Sermons,” ‘“ Leading 
Thoughts,” and editorial notes. The crumbs of 
thought in this magazine are always fresh and 
suggestive. (BE. B. Treat: 5 Cooper Union, New 
York.) 


-— The Review of Reviews tor October isa 
choice number. The reader is borne on the crést 
of the wave and sees the combined activities of 
the world moving like a panorama before him. 
The news of the month is served up in various 
forms. There is “ The Record of Current Events,” 
giving a bird’s-eye view of the whole field; “ The 
Progress of the World ” contains fuller views of 
burning poiats; Current Politics in Uarica- 
ture ” turns up the laughable side of human so- 
clety. Longer articles are found in “ The Stra- 
tegic Chiefs of the Presidential Campaign ” — 
M. A. Hanna, J. K. Jones, and Marion Butler; 
“ The Rise of the National Democracy,” hy El- 
bridge Gerry Dunnell; and “ Princeton in her 
Sesquicentennial Year,” by Winthrop More 
Daniels. The articles are all fresh, suggestive and 
illuminative. The leading review articles, no- 
tices of periodicals, and reviews of books are of 
the best. in a word, the Review of ‘Reviews 
gives the reader a snatch of everything worth 
having. (Review of Reviews: 13 Astor Place, 
New York.) . 





—— The leading article in the October Maga- 
wine of Art is “ In Memoriam ” of Sir John Ever- 
ett Millais, written by M. H. Spielmann, and giv- 
ing fifteen illustrations from His.work, including 
two full-page pictures — “‘ The Bride” and “ A 
Reverie.” “Sam Bough, R. 8. A.,” “ Silver 
Plate by Mr. Gilbert Marks,” “The Exposure 
of South Kensington Museum,” “ Giambattista 
Tiepolo,” “ Recent {illustrated Volumes,” are the 
topics treated in other contributions. “ The 
Chronicle of Art ” is provided with twelve {llus- 
trations. The monthly reading of this mega- 
zine is a liberal art education. (Cassell Publish- 
ing Co.: 31 East 17th 8t., New York.) 

—— McOlure’s Mag tor October contains 
thirteen contributions, each interesting, and 
some of them strikingly so. The crowning one 
is the full and admirable sketch of Dr. John 
Watson, who is no other than the story-teller, 
“Tan Maclaren,” now in this country to lecture 
to the theologues at New Haven. The article 
covers his life, retracing his steps from the 
cradle to his advent in America, and abounding 
in illustrations, giving local color and anima- 
tion tothe narrative. The preacher will want 
this number, and the lovers of his Scotch stories 
will certainly want it. Miss Ida Tarbell has 
another of her striking Lincoln articles describ- 
ing the debate between Lincoln and Douglas. 
Low’s “Century of Painting,” Kobert W. 
Chambers’ story of ‘‘ The Picketts,” and Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps’ “ Recollections of a Literary 
Life,” are articles of interest. (The 8. 8. 
McClure Company: 141-155 East Twenty-fifth 
St., New York.) 

—— The Forum for October contains a dozen 
or more contributed articles of sterling value. 
Ex-President Harrison leads in asensible and 
timely paper on ‘‘ Compulsory Dishonesty.” He 
shows that free coinage as arranged by the Chi- 
cago platform means on the face of it and in 
the intention of the leaders a violation of the 
eighth commandment of the Decalogue. The 
symposium on “ Free Coinage” contains these 
other articles: ‘ Free Coinage and Life Iusur- 
ance Companies,” by John A. McOall; ‘Free 
Coinage and Trust Companies,” by Edward 
King; and “ Free Coinage and the Farmers,” by 
J. M. Stahl. They all emphasize the same 
point; they make the present move an attempt 
to steal by law. Davidson has a strong article 
on “ The Creed of the Sultan, and its Future.” 
Sunk as the Turk is in sensuality and crime, the 
author thinks Islam as reformable as was 
Christianity in the days of Martin Luther. 
That is a matter, no doubt, on which men would 
differ. Prof. Sumner has an exhaustive paper 
on “ Banks of Issue in the United States.” It 
is no campaign effort, but a thorough piece of 
work for the eye of the student of our financial 
and monetary history. This number contains 
as one of its solid articles the full text of Lord 
Russell's address at Saratoga on ‘ International 
Law and Arbitration.” Hon. H. H. Lusk’s 
“The American Ballot” is a contribution for 
the hour. Prof. Hibben makes a study of 
“Prinseton College and Patriotism.” Joseph 
Sobn furnishes a sketch of ‘‘ Robert Schumann 
a Lyrical Poet.” L. J. Vance closes with a val- 
uable paper on ‘“‘The Study of Folk-Lore.” 
(Forum Publishing Company: 111 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York.) 


—— Appleton's Popular Science Monthly tor 
October contains, as usual, an abundance, and 
mach that is valuable. Prot. T. C. Mendenhall 
draws attention anew to “ The Metric System.” 
“Nevada Silver” is counted up by Charles H. 
Shinn. Prof. Cobb gives ‘Some Beginnings in 
Science.” Prof. Hodge concludes his paper on 
* Vivisection.” F. Schuyler Mathews consid- 
ers, a8 appropriate to this autumn time, “The 
Significance of Leaves.”” V. J. Youmans de- 
scribes ‘‘ Acetylene, the New liluminant,”’ a col- 
orless gas, as what ch than ordinary 
gas. H, L. Clapp considers “The Educative 
Value of Children’s Questionings.” “The Self 
and its Derangements,”” by Prot. Newbold; 
‘*Exaggeration as an Alsthetic Factor,” by 
M. F, Regnault; and “ A Sketch of Robert Em- 
pie Rogers,’”’ with a portrait in the frontispiece, 
are the titles of other articles. The variety is 
good and the contributions are all timely. The 
constant reader of this magazine wil! be able to 
follow the trend and achievements of science 
without difficulty. (D. Appleton Company: 
New York.) 

——The Homiletic Review, in its “ Review,” 
“ Sermonic,” “Illustrative,” ‘ Kxegetical,” 
“Pastoral” and “Social” sections, makes an 
ample furnishing for the minister. The Octo- 
ber number opens with an article by Dr. War- 
‘flld on “ The Resurrection of Christ a Funda- 
mental Doctrine.” *‘* Danger of Modern Civili- 
zation from Popular Shibboleths,” “ Life and 
Teachings of Byron,” “Humor and Harnest- 
ness,” are titles of other“ papers. President 
Mcliwaine has a sermon on “The Bond uf 
Love;”’ and Prof. Loofs of Halle on “ The Pab 
lican as a Model.’”’ “ Perjury and Profanity” is 
by W. R. Taylor, and * Tne Great Awakener,” 
by Z. H. Lewis, The other sections are charged 




















they may find is uncovenanted. This may be 








with ee things. (Wunk & Wagnalls Com- 


pany: New York.) 
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More than 10,000 Testimonials 
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LOCAL DISEASE 


and is the res.lt of olds 
and sudden climatic 
changes 
This remedy does net con- 
tain mercury or any other in- 
jurious drug. 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain and In- 


flammation, Heals and Pro- 

tects the Membrane from COLD 

Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. Is 
quickly absorbed. Gives relief at once. 50 cents at Drug- 


gists or by mail; samples 10 cts. by mail. 
TREATED FREE. Posl- 
Y ) ad CURED with Vegeta: 
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hopeless. From first dose symptoms rapidly disappear 
and in ten davs at least two-thirds of all symptoms are 
removed. K of testimonials of miraculou- cures 
sent FREE. 10 Daye ment Free by mail. 
Drs. GREEN & BONS, Specialists, ATLANTA, Ga- 
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pore it all with cheerfulness and Christian forti- 
tude, no word of murmar escaping her lips. 
the very end her mind was clear, and when 

had gone, her face was radiant with a 
while, the reflectio 


? 


m of heaven’s own peace, 


who Bosto.. to 

con to the bereaved family the sympathies of 
he writer. 
Green- 


t co. fon, and by the 
The ae nee was in the family lot. in 
. JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
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churches are located in the States {of Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts’and 
Connecticut. Of Congregational there are 31, 
Unitarian 15, Episcopal 12, Methodist 11, Bap- 
tist 6, Universalist 3, Reformed Presbyterian 2, 





Epworth League 
Reading Course. 
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Chase. — John Chase was born in Yarmouth, 
Maine, March 25, 1810, and died in Bethel, 
Maine, Sept. 7, 1896. 

six years ago he was stricken with paralysis, 
and had not been able to do much work since. 
for several months he had not had the use of his 

Sept. 4 he had another paralytic stroke, 
which soon proved fata]. 

He wae twice married. His first wife was 
Clara Benson, who died Dec. 23, 1860; his second 
wife was Mrs. Loise Swan, of Bethel, who sur- 
vives him. He was converted more than sixty 

ago and joined the Methodist ag at 

hel, and for years was class-leader. was 

ao earnest worker and a faithful leader, often 

going to the class when it would be necestary to 

shovel a patb through the snow. His faith re- 
mained firm to theend, He is now at rest. 

Besides his wife, five children remain to mourn 
for bim, but they sorrow not as those who are 
without hope. There is a prospect of a glorious 
reunion in the “ better country.” May the feet 
of each be directed thither! 

A. HAMILTON, 





Ourtice. — Samuel Curtice was born in Wind- 
wr, N. H., April 3, 1813,and departed Ubis life 
ip Contoocook, N. H., March 30, 1896. 

For thirty-five years be lived in Contoocook. 
Ayeara da half ago his wife died, they having 
lived together about fifty-four years. 

Father Curtice was a member of the Method- 
ft Church for about sixty years. He was al- 
ways interested in the work and prosperity of 
Zion, When the writer was his pastor, two or 
three years ago, he was seldom absent from the 
preaching service, and very often attended the 
social meetings and took part. When the church 
was erected he let the society bave the lot on 
which the house now stands. Father Curtice 
wasa good man. He loved the house of God. 
While he has been called to sever hie connection 
with the church militant, no doubt he has gone 
Sa the church triumphant in the city of 


He leaves one son and two daughters — Hon. 
G A. Curtice, Mra. O. M. Huntoon (who bad the 
care ot her father in his Jast days), and Mrs. 
G. C. Blaisdell — all living in the place where 
their honored father died. J. M. BRAN, 





Massure.—In East Somerville, Mars., 
Wednesday, Sept. 30, Mrs. Almira (Dayton) 
Massure passed from this life into the life be- 
yond at the ripe age of 88 years and 5 months. 
Mrs. Massure was born in Kennebunk, Me., 
April 24, 1808. She was the daughter of Isaac 
and Lucy Dayton, and was the last of nine 
children. Sbe married Rev. Francis Mavssure, 
of Newfields, Me., Yeb. 3, 1835. One daughter 
was borri to them, who died some yous %g°. 
Mr, Maesure passed away in Lawrence, Mase., 
Nov, 22, 1878. 

At twenty-tbree years of age, while listening 
toasermon preached bs Rev. LeRoy Sunder- 
land, of Weymouth, Mrs. Massare became a 
convert in the Methodist belief. The text was 
Gen. 6: 3: “ And the Lord said, My spirit sball 
not always strive with man.” 

Mrs. Massure was a sister of the late Mrs. 
Wm. Davis, of Hingham, with whom she re- 
sided a number of years. She was a woman of 
remarkable conversational powers and made 
many friends by her good qualities. She has 
been transplanted from earth to meet her loved 
ones in the unseer beyond. She will be missed 
by her friends. 

The interment was by the side of her husban 
snd daughter, in Lawrence. w. 





Brady. — Josephine Louise, daughter of John 
aod Mary Wood, and wife of Rev. James Boyd 


y 
Brady, D. D., was born in New York city, Oct. 
Pha and died in the same city, June 20, 1896, 


father, who for many years was an ho 
trustee and a liberal a ge of Trinity Meth- 
dist Episcopal Church, East 118th St., New 
York, died fourteen years ago. Mrs. Brady 
passed her early years under the molding infiu- 
nce of a Christian home and church. She had 
educational advantage that wealth and 
ce in agreat city could give her. She 
developed a special taste for music and paint- 
ing,and attained a high degree of proficienc 
. Some of her paintings take high ran 
works of art. 

On June 9, 1877, she was married to Rev. 
rady, who was at that time a 
Member of the Newark Conference of the Meth- 
Odist Splecopal Church. After an extended 
tourabroad she took up che duties of a pastor’s 
Wile, In this capacity she served the charch ef- 
ficiently during two pastoral terms in Jerse: 

, two in Newark, and one in Passaic. N. J. 
Inevery charge she won the love and confidence 
tthe people by her amiable disposition, her 
> common sense, and her ery 3 and _ i- 

Sympathy for the r an 6 su ng. 
She had the Caapemasioties of a pure and noble 

She loved her home and s no 
to make it attractive and beautiful. She 
given to hospitality. She was a faithful 
and a most loving and devoted mother. 
the care and training of her five children, 
three of whom survive her, she gave op her 

Her only anxiety in dyin: for those 
her’s care. 


Who would be left without a m 
summer of 1895, while at Ocean 
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During the 
Grove, where she had spent many summers with 
ily, consumption laid its band upon her. 
h endowed by nature with an unusually 
nstitution, she was not able to resist 
ress of the fatal disease. On leaving 
, at the end of the season, she re- 
© her mother’s home in New York ~ 
e had every service that medical sk 
nder her, together with the most un- 
and loving care that a devoted mother 

co bestow. But no human power 
the ravages of the disease,and on 
Z. of Saturday, June 20, she passed 
ng to reward. 
y’s religious experience was of the 


nstrative type. Her life rather 
words testified for God. Her voice 
often in the public assembly, but 


spirit and loving and generous deeds 
ali who knew het with the depth and 
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Stone. — Reluctantly, sadly, we record the 
death of Alfred M. Stone, of Corinne, Maine, 
byes occurred Aug. 23, 1896. was 80 years 


of age. 

Mr. Stone lived in Milford, Me., when a 

oung map, and was employed on the river, 

oing work that would weary two ordinary 

men. He was foally, and when con- 
iets, ot thoogoes lorty- five, he became strong 
in the Lord and continued steadfast unto the 
end. He was truly “diligent in business, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord” — one of those 
pore, true, whole-hearted Christians that are 
loved by every one. He was a pillar in our 
church and faithful to all the means of grace. 

His sickness was short, but when the end 
came it found him fully ready, and he said, “ It 
is all right; the Lord is . Glory, glory to 
His dear name!” 

His worthy wife, who is of like precious faith, 
one son and two daugbters, are left to mourn 
their great loss. His eldest son, Dr. O. w. 
Stone, of Colorado, died last Mvy. 

5. A. CARTER, 

Tilton.—“ Absent from the body, present 
with the Lord,” are the words we confidently 
pen of our beloved brother, Lather Tilton, who 
on Monday, Aug. 17, 1896, at the advanced age 
of 84 years, exchan the earthly house of tb 
tabernacle for “‘ the building of God . . eternal 
in the heavens.”’ 

Oar brother and friend wasa native of An- 
dover, N. H., but has resided at Wilmot Fiat 
since his , In 1834. to an estimabie 
qoong inte. Susan Mary. Ten children were 

ms thom aii the aged setet wan petyliogsa he 
upon m saint was priv 
look during his last illuess. In this painfal 
ordeal he was tenderly and faithfully cared for 
by his second wife, with whom he was united in 
marr in 1885, and by other loved ones. 

At the tender age of twelve years Mr. Titon 
made a public profession of faith in Christ, and 
united with the Methodist Episco, al Church, of 
which be has ever remained an earnest and 
exemplary member. For many year's he wasa 
worthy leader of a flourishing class. He was 
one of the early pioneers for Kearserge camp- 
ground in the town of Wilmot, a fantful +uy- 
porter of all related to its interests, and a 
constant attendant at and worker in the services 
of this “ leafy temple” until called “ where 
congregations ne’er break up.”’ His life was a 
test'mony for the trat hs as found in Christ, aod 
his death was triumphant. 

Words of comfort were spoken to the bereaved 
ones by the writer. May they meet husband, 
father, friend, ‘‘ beyond the river!” He 

Oo. ¥. T. 





Prewtiss.— Spencer Prentisa was born in 
Hubbardston, Mass., Feb. 6, 1818, and died, July 


15, 1896. 

He was united in marriage with Sarah Stone 
June 4, 1844. After fifty-one years of wedded 
life Mrs, Prentiss went to her rest Sept. 14, 1895. 

Mr. Prentiss was interested in the affairs of 
the day, and retained in his old to a re- 
markable degree the energetic spirit which had 
characterized him through life. He was inter- 
ested in every movement for the moral 
and social im ment of his fellow-men. He 
was highly esteemed in the Methodist Episco- 

Church, of which he was a worthy member 
or more than fifty years. was earnest in 
exhortation, po ‘ul in prayer, and faithful in 
the discharge of duty in his Master’s service. 
He was a trustee and steward of the church for 


many years. He gave freely and liberally of his 
means for the su of the Gospel. was 
present to enjoy camp-meetings at Sterling 


each season for fifty years, with but one excep- 
tion. He was a regular subscriber to ZION's 
HERALD for many years, and it was a welcome 
messenger to his home each week. 

Mr. Prentiss’ last illness confined him to the 
house for nearly seven months. At times he 
suffered intense pain, but he bore it calmly and 

. Through it all bis faith was strong 
peciear. He rests in the arma of 
Home at last! How sweet the thought! 
e leaves a daughter and four sons to mourn 
their loss. “Thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory, through our Lord Jesus a ” 








Please Give Us the Key. 


N presence of what the politicians call the 
crime of 1878, and what prominent church 
doctors East and West have recently called the 
“ disuse” of silver for money, causing or coin- 
cident with great reduction of property values 
in all the land, and thus occasioning financial 
distress in all our church benevolences, es- 
pecially missions and church extension, how 
shall common folks who are not doctors under- 
staud Bishop McCabe's “ Backward Glance into 
the Recent Past ?” < 
I quote: “ In 1883 we had 18,741 charches; in 
1894, 24,914 a gain in eleven years of 6,173 
churches.” ‘Value of church and parsonage 
property in 1883, $79,238,085; in 1894, $126,132,- 
661 — increase in eleven years, $46,894,476” (a 
snug sum under the shadow of this “ great 
crime!”’), “The missionary income for the 
twelve years, 1883 to 1895, has been $5,000,000 
more than for the twelve years preceding.” 
“ The Methodist Book Concern [now 106 years 
old] has sold at ite Eastern and Western head- 
quarters as much printed matter during the last 
seventeen as during the first eighty-three years 
of its}first century; ” “ it is now paying $120,000 














Presbyterian, Reformed Episcopal, Disciples, 
and New Jerusalem, 1 each. These memphner- 
ships are being multiplied, and ere long will in- 
clude the greater part of those in, Boston and 
vicinity, and eventually the larger part of those 
in New Bogiand. 

A church may be constituted a member by its 
own contribution, or by an interested friend, in 
many cases making it a memorial to}eome de- 

rted friend. The Library now numbers about 

4,000 volumes chiefly on religious and theolog- 
foal literature. ‘he reading-room receives reg- 
ularly 100 periodicals on like subjects, 








A religious exchange contains the following 
pertinent admovition for the minister: — 


“A minister is saved, not as a minister, but as 
a believer. A minister's office gives nim no im- 
munity or special privilege so as to lift him to 
some vantage ground of speacty ie which he 
may dispense with the eotteaty to spirit- 
val life. In some respects his life is distinctly 
unfavorable to the cultivation of that lite. 
Ther, is the temptation to og and indit- 
ference, Familiarity with sacred things tends 
to destroy the freshness and ardor of feeling in 
dealing with them. To give way to that spirit 
is to bid farewell to usefulness. There is temp- 
tation to indolence, to unworthy jealousy of 
the gifts of others. But in other respects the 
lite of a minister is distinctly favorable to a 
high religious life. He has not to contend as 
othere against the spirit of worldliness. The 
fact that religion is bis daily business, ought to 
be an advantage to bim. If to realize his own 
spiritual need in every serv'ce is an impussible 
svanda:d for all, yet as often as possible it 
should be done, and a man should come to God 
as he came at first, and keep up the stendard of 
his spiritual life,” 


- Strength & Weak. 


Tonic and Restorative. 

It is'a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems, 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 

At druggists, in 2 02.,%,% and 1 lb, tins 

Also the following comb Biscuit, 8>ma- 
tose-Cocoa, 6 Oh 10 per 
cont. Somatose. Very 
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Educational. 
Wesleyan Academy. 


flbraham, Mass. 
Fall term of 80th year 
opens Wednesday, September 16, 1896. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


RHODE IBLAND, Bast Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy. 
Founded 1902 Both sexes. On Narragansett Hay. 
Steam heat and electric light Biegant orw d nin 
hall jast comple’ed, Endowed. Twelve courses. Sept. 15, 
Wrice for illustrated ues 








e. 
. D, Buaxkesies, D. D., Prin, 


East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. Ohase, Ph. D., Principal. 
Fall Term opens August 24. 
Ces Msalettiraraz: Silane utinsse Stan 
with first-class instruction. tion Easy 
AO a by bost or by rail. Terme low. nd for Oate- 





MassacnussttTs, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following points in ite methods : — 

1. Ite special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown oxamipations, etc, 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both 1] and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teach including man liste ; 
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1896-1897. 


The Vision of Christ in the Poets, By Omas, 4 
M. Stuart. The loterpretation of Obristianity q 
as gathered from the writings of eight great 4 


English and Amerivan poets, Tlustrated. 4 
The Social Law of Service, By Rriomarp T, Buy. 
Vital questions of Sociology treated from the 4 


Gorpel standpoint, The work of a master in 4 
this fleld. § 


Torch-Hearers of Christendom, By Roszrr R. 4 





Domuerry A study in Christian Biograph 4 
Prepared by the plished iat ‘editor! 
of the Banday-school periodicals and Lesson 4 


Helps of the Ohuroh. 


In League with Terael. By Anwim Pautows 2 
JoansTom, An ©poch-making story. It illus- 4 
trates a Obristly charity and tireless sympa. § 
thy, which rises above all prejudice, and 4 
spends itself without reserve for the lost. Ad 
beau! ifal and most helpful book. 4 

¢#™ These books were written and published es- ’ 

» peo'ally for this course. They aggregate over 

p 1,200 pages; are substantially and beautifully bound 4 

Pin uniform style, and put up in « etrong box. at 4 

P iow catalogue prices, they list at 9) cents each, org 

$3.00 per #e*. Our uniform net price to Ep- 4 

»worth League Keaders is 62 per unbroken 4 

part. If ordered by mall, add 90 cents for postage. 9 


Now England Depository, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. § 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Men and women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges 17th 
spe ovens Sept i6. Part tuition for clinical service. 

b0) med, calle in ‘96, Near Roston City Hospital, 
AUGUSTUS I’, CLARK, A.M., M.D., Dean (Send 
For Catalogue.) 617 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass 





New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege. 


—— Bist year. — 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1896. 


Students prepared for Uollege, Se 
courses in science, Art aan Blocution 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Gtepeazepey. Good Commercial Department. 

Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State, Bracing air. Pure spring water. 
Excellent board. A Christian home ander the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 





Oa” Send fora Catalogue to ine President, 
Ceo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 
Tliton WN. H, 


THE 








Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.,) 
EVERETT O. FISK & Co., 
Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
1242 18th 8t., Washington,’ D. 0. 
365 Wabash Avenue, Chica, ‘o, Ti, 
ay. Ans vee secon , Can. 
entury Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
107 Keith & Perr Building, Kaneas Gity Mo. 
728 Cooper Bullding, Denver, Goln, ~ * ’ 
626 Btimson Biook’ Los Angeles, Oal. 
Bend to any of the above agencies for 100-page Ageno 
7 
Manual, free. Oorrespondence with employers is invit- 
ed, Registration forms sent to teachers on application. 
Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public Bchool superintendents of New England, have 
applied to us for teachers, 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


than 
$6,000,000.00. 
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ZION’S H 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 
Minjeters and. their Widows, 1.50 





$2.50 








’ y spect i 
with one handred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; tn some things equal to collere work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
stadies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eightor ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 

dents admitted if eigh years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habite, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $600. For illustrated 
catalogue) address (mentioning Z1ow’s HeRap) O. O. 
Braepon, Principal. 
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LION'S HERALD 


FOR 1897. 
Publisher’s Announcement. 


To OuR MINISTERS: 

We desire an early announcement that Zr1on’s 
HERALD wil) be sent the remainder of the year 
free to all 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


who will be entitled to the paper from time of 
subscription to Jan. 1, 1898. 


Please call attention to this special offer to 
New Subscribers, that they may give you their 
pames at Once. By so doing, they will have the 
full benefit of the paper 


FIFTEEN [MONTHS 
For One Subscription. 


Lists of subscribers on each charge have been 


tee a Specimen Copies Free. 





Having made a favorable arrangement with 
the publishers, we are enabled to make a 


GREAT BIBLE OFFER 
TO NEW AND OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


The “ International ” Self-Pronouncing Teach- 
ers’ Bible is printed from New Plates in Clear 
Minion Type, bound in Egyptiayn Morocco 
Divinity Utreult, Overlapping Edges, Red 
under Gold Bdges, Round Corners, Silk Head 
Bands, Silk Marker, and Leather Lined to 
Edge. 

. Price, $4 per copy. 


Wewill send ZION’S HERALD 
for 1897, price $2.50, and one 
copy of the above-described 
Bible, price $4, by Mail or 
Express, all charges paid, for 
$4.50, cash to accompany 
each order. $6.50 value for 
$4.50. 

All business letters should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 


836 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 











After a Hard Day’s Work. 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“it makes a delicious “drink, and relieves fatigue and 
depression. A gratefal tonic. 








IAN MACLAREN ON PREACHING. 
{Continued from Page 6.) 





cision in the case. It is for us to recognize that 
there are diversities of mind, and that the 
church will give more and more freedom. Do 
not forget the immense growth in culture with- 
in the last fifty years and the legitimate effect 
that it is sure to have on our religious worship. 
The people detest slipshod phrases and vulgar- 
ity of thought. They hate to hear the minister 
harangue God or go meandering into His pres- 
ence not knowing what to say. They are fas- 
tidious about their own homes; they love what 
is delicate and beautiful. When they enter 
into the house of God and give themrelves to 
this supreme act of God, they demand that the 
worship of God should be ideal in thought and 
language. You say they are critical; they tell 
you they are not critical, but reverential, and 
that bad grammar is not prayer. 

I would warn you against four faults of ex- 
temporaneous prayer: — 

1, Preaching in prayer. If aman uses prayer 
for statement of doctrine, or to stir people to 
faith or public duty, or if it is made up of varied 
collected passages from the prophets, etc., I say 
he has quite mistaken the work given him to 
do. 

2. Egotiem. Some men do not realize the 
difference between the study and the church, 
and in prayer often disappear from their people, 
as it were, in a cloud of spiritual experiences all 
theirown. The relation of your own private 
experiences, however edifying they may be, is 
egotism. Some men seem to think they have no 
need of thinking of anybody else at such times. 
I remember a pastor, who, asked to pray for the 
sailors, answered, ‘“‘ Am I to be called away from 











Baking Powder 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Gov’t Food Eeport. 





| apt to be peevish, moody, and pessimistic. He 


the mercy seat to pray about sailors and ship- 
wrecks?” All very nice, but that poor mother, 
with her boy way off at sea, might have been 
strengthened and comforted, 

8. Worse than the above is that of Slovenli- 
ness —the opening of one’s mouth in public 
worship, not knowing what he is going to say 
next minute, when bis prayer is full of vulgar- 
ities and colloquial phrases. 

4. The worst fault is sheer, downright Pro- 
fanity when one will use the name of God light- 
ly, calling upon the Almighty without the 
proper adjectives of devotion; or will close a 
prayer stiff with embroidery and figures; or 
when he will take out his vengeance upon one 
under the cover of his prayer. 

Gentlemen, if you would conduct public 
prayer aright you would better soak your mind 
in the liturgy of the early church. You will find 
yourself in public prayer passing into the grand 
tone of the church catholic. It is a good thing 
for a man at the beginning of his ministry to 
collect all the petitions of actual life in a book 
to add to them from time to time and even to 
inquire of his people: “ Is there any want that 
I can add?” Then put them in simple order 
with not a single word that will jar on the hu- 
man mind, purifying it as it grows more mature. 
If you come upon @ conservative people and 
they say,‘ Why, this is a litany |” don’t be dis- 
couraged. Just say, ‘ Yes, it is, and I shall use 
it every day, and you will learn to like it,” 

All worship comes to a head in the two holy 
sacraments. O gentlemen, be careful about your 
ministry, but be most tender and impressive 
about the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and 
baptism, The music should be grave and sweet. 
You should teach your people to be silent. The 
Lord’s Supper should be observed after the pub- 
lic service, We should make a short address on 
the beauty of love as Ubrist taught and exem- 
plified it, or a kindred subject. 

Thus public worship should be the flower of 
the week, comfortable, beautiful, but above all 
reverential and hallowing. Today worship has 
got to be what they call pleasing; and yet more, 
to be resting. I declare I am afraid we shall see 
the day when it will have to be amusing. But 
there are other services that will never become 
such, when we have come to the spirite of just 
men made perfect and to Jesus the Mediator of 
the new covenant. 


IX, 


In the introduction of the lecturer for the 
last time today, Prof. George P. Fisher 
took occasion to say (and he voiced, no 
doubt, the feeling of the large audience) 
that it was with great regret he had to say 
this was the last lecture of the course. 
The subject was, 

The Minister’s Care of Himself, 

"Ke lt is the will of God that the charch is to 
be fed and guided bya human minister, upon 
each minister lies an enormous responsibility in 
varied directions. First,a man who is pot cer- 
tain of himself has always to guard himself, 
and in all ordinary cases cannot expect sound 
thinking if he has not got a Sound Body, 
When Christ qhose His disciples, you will note 
that He chose hardy, wholesome men. The 
gospels came, three of them, from men accus- 
tomed to the open air, and the fourth from a 
physician. There is nothing of mockery, noth- 
ing unreal, in the gospels, nothing unmanly or 
unholy in them. They were books from able- 
bodied men and are inspirations to able- bodied 
men. lf aman inherits disease, if in nerve or 
muscle he is below par, then unless the grace of 
God is. exceedingly abundant, his sermons are 


is abnormal, We may pity him, and some of us 
may love him; but we are all apt to be obliged 
to take a rebate from many of his statements. 
I dare to say the stronger a man is, the more 
certain, by the grace of God, he is to be success- 
ful as an ordinary minister. I will own there is 
such a thing as a state of good health which is 
exasperating, when a man needs to be sanctified 
by one big illness so that he can appreciate pain 
and not go shouting and bawling into a sick 
room. There are persons who cannot stand an 
exceedingly strong and prosperous minister. 
There are men who might be fitted for the posi- 
tions of chaplains in an infirmary, but the 
whole church is not an infirmary. Gentlemen, 
have you ever considered how far theology may 
have been affected by the physical health of its 
authors? How much my own country bas suf- 
fered trom Calvin, all along tortured by disease, 
and from Knox, who was a sick man and was 
beaten! Fathers sent their healthiest sons 
into the army and their weak ones into the 
ministry. It is a public misfortune when the 
minister of a church is not sound in body. His 
wife may be sickly, but if the minister has dys- 
pepsia, a thousand people suffer. They go to 
him from the worries and weariness of every- 
day life, hoping for cheer for their lives and up- 
lifting and refreshing of heart. He deplores 
the immorality of the world at large. He covers 
the sky with sackcloth and ashes. If lhad my 
way, I would have in every theological semina- 
ry & physical examination at the beginning of 
the year — as severe a test of a man as he would 
get froma life insurance company —and if he 
could not stand the test I would counsel him to 
give upthe ministry. Gentlemen, you should 
have your study full of oxygen, and sleep with 
the windows of your bed room open summer 
and winter. You might think that you would 
take cold, but you wouldn’t, Play some vig- 
orous cut-of-door game, and if you are not able 
then there is golf for your old age. 
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his Time. If he does not,then his life will 
dwindle down to miserable details. You will 
find, unless you guard yourself, more demands 
upon your time than you can fulfill. Every 
man should hive within him some holy ambi- 
tion for work. Ab, me! what is a minister’s 
work to many aman? On Monday morning he 
site down to his desk toa pile of accumulated 
letters on everything under the sun. I tell you, 
two hours a day writing letters takes the fresh- 
ness out of a man’s brain and the courage out of 
hisheart. In the afternoon he resists God by an 
effort, and goes to an ecclesiastical court to con- 
sider whether ten pounds can be added to the 
minister’s salary. In the evening he must at- 
tend what is called a soiree, and meets al! his 
brethren. Tuesday morning he must go awey 
to meet with an educational board, where a 
large grant to teachers and schools is made. {n 
the evening some one reads an elaborate paper 
on Julius Cesar, and he is called upon hastily to 
make remarks, which of course display great 
learning and which he hurriedly culled from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Wednesday he must 
write a memorial of some one who has died or 
attend some funeral, having left only an hour or 
two to prepare his address for the evening serv- 
ice, Thursday he rises and seys, “I must get 
down to my work.” A young lady comes in to 
explain the meeting to be called for hospital 
nurses (mark, I don’t deny that these burdens 
belong to the ministry!), or a young man who 
says be has been in to hear him preach and 
wants him to write a testimonial for him 
thav he may get a certain position. A secretary 
of some cause whose principal duty seems to be 
to raise money for paying his own salary, comes 
in and desires opportunity to present his work; 
and finally an elderly person; who says he has 
received large spiritual benefit from his preach- 
ing, etc., though he does not knoW him, and 
wants to borrow the sum of five shillings. 
Friday morning his good angel comes in, and 
his wife will not let him be interrupted, and 
after four hours of reveling with books and 
ideas, he begins to think that he can preach, 
and he thinks he will continue his work through 
the day; but in the evening he is called away. 
Saturday morning he is going to have a day like 
Friday —and what happens? A stranger from 
the Eastewill get in, for he knows that he will 
find the minister at home that day. It isa long 
time before he can discover the name of the 
man, and then he finds him to be from Mesopo- 
tamia,and that he seems to represent nobody 
but himself;and the place he comes from can- 
not be identified, and the only tning that 
he makes plain is that he wants to preach for 
him the next morning. Thus the minister has 
lost his whole week. Don’t think that I mean 
that a minister should be indifferent to these 
calls —God forbid! But if he is to do his work 
well and beof any use, he must be delivered 
fromm useless demands upon him. His study 
must not be made a public agency-office. Why 
should the minister be dragged at the heels of 
every petty society? Why sit onall the com- 
mittees ? Why serve on the tinance committee 
when there are plenty of laymen in his parish 
todothis? Gentlemen, take a stand here for 
your good and that of those who come after 
you! If you believe the church needs you 
as @ general canvassing agent, then give your- 
self to it; butif it needs a prophet, you must 
not be driven here and there. 

The minister in Private Life is to be consid- 
ered, and I would remind you, speaking in all 
frankness, that the minister’s private and public 
life cannot be separated. The question of the 
celibacy of the clergy cannot be called a vain 
one. It is also one every man must face before 
ordination. In many cases a single man is a 
more true servant of the church; he may be ab- 
solutely free from social entanglements. It also 
costs at least a fifth less tosupport bim, and he !s 
more at the disposal of the church to be sent 
anywhere she pleases. It is my opinion that the 
time is not far distant when, without taking 
any vows, there will bea large body of unmar- 
tied clergymen. But if you decide to marry, 
then, gentlemen, do remember that upon the 
character of your future wife will depend much 
of the success of your future ministry. By this 
Ido not mean that you should marry what 1 
may term a professional Bible woman, any more 
than a physician should marry a nurse. Every 
minister worthy of the name does his own 
work,and whatever the wife does should be 
done as other wives in the church would do, 
The stories about ministers reading their ser- 
‘mons to their wives and thus depriving them of 
the pleasure they may derive on Sunday, or that 
he inflicts upon herall the worries of the parish, 
are not true. He is as careful and independent 
in his business as a doctor or a lawyer. The 
preaching woman is not the ideal minister’s 
wife any more than the quiet woman is not the 
useless minister’s wife. The minister’s house 
should be sweet and beautiful, but not extrava- 
gant. His hospitality should be abundant, but 
not in excess. His children should have all the 
enjoyments of other children, but the man 
should live within his means. He should make 
provision for his wife and children according to 
his stipend, so that his death will not leave them 
penniless. If you do save a little money, do not 
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Prof. Sharples, of Boston,in a yery care- 

ful anslyais ot a colebrated white Sour, guys: 

“75 per cent. of the Food Value has been 

withdrawn by the * bolting’ process.” 

Every pound of the Franklin Mills Fine 
Flour of the Entire Wheat represents 
a pound of Food Value and is the 
cheapest Flour ever known. 


lways ask for Franklin Mills.” All lead- 
= - ing Grocers sel it, 





The next point fora minister to consider is 





speculate with it. Take it to some wise man for 
safe keeping and investment, that it may not 
draw your mind away. Von’t spend all your 
money as you go,and say you leave your chil- 
dren to God’s care when you die. Nothing 
alienates the man of the world from the minister 
more than not to have him pay his bills. 
Above all, the minister must have Regard for 
his Own Soul. He mast guard against laziness, 
In an age when all matters are pressing, a min- 
ister should have fixed hours in which he begins 
bis work. He is master of his time and of him. 
self,and if he chances to waste a day in his 
stud the latest novel or picking idly 
book from the shelf, or if he 
spends a whole afternoon visiting one family 
because t nt people and talks of 
himself all the time, nobody may know it but 
his wife,and she will condone it. May a man 
preach an old sermon? Yes, if it is a very good 
one, or if by divine providence he has been pre- 
ven m ng @ new one, or again if it 
is fitting to the occasion. Again, he must guard 
against unmanliness. It is a dangerous thing 
tur a man to preach fora brief time every Sun- 
day toa jent people who canrot reply to 
It is a hard thing for some man whose 
congregation is mostly women, who make much 
of him, unless he mixes with men and holds 
more or less intercourse witb them, to keep from 
being petulant if he is resisted. he worst 
shies guard against is fessionalism — a 
stud manner and conventional tone. No true 
aos can gd down from his pulpit steps without 


ear, 

In the study of a minister there is hung Andreg 
del Sarto’s head of Christ. He is accustomed to 
stand before it and to catch its beautiful inspi- 
ration as he goes forth to duty. If through fear 
of man he does not preach the truth, I tell you 
that loving eye shows no anger, but rather tear- 
tui pity. I has done a noble thing, it seems 
to reach out to welcome him, O ss, it 
God gives you success in your m Diatry, bring 
the sheaves to the Saviour’s feet! It He gives 
you failure, bring the same also to His feet, who 
knew what it was to despair, “* whom not havin 
seen we love,” and to whom some day wes 
render our account. 


At the close of the lecture the lecturer, 
with much feeling, thanked the students 
and audience, saying: “I should like to 
express from my heart my deep gratitude 
for your patient attention. If anything has 
been said that seemed severe to you, you 
will please understand that I thought it 
best to speak frankly, and you will forget 
it. If anything has been said to help you 
to meee work more wisely, I will be re- 
paid. 








The impurities in the biood which cause scrofulous 
eruptions are thoroughly eradicated by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, Try it. ° 








The special train with the Fitchburg R. R. popular 
Hoosac Tunnel excursion of October I7th leaves the 
Union Station, Boston, at 8.15 4.m. Rate only $2 00, 








The Roentgen Ray Illustrated. 


One of the most interesting spots at the Food 
Fair in the Mechanics’ Building, is that where 
the great Roentgen Ray discovery is illustrated. 
The X Ray apparatus is so powerful that the 
ribs end spinal vertebre of the body can be 
plainly seen, Ladies have discovered bits of 
needle, soldiers a ballet, and sportsmen aot, 
embedded in the arm. The apparatus ueed is the 
L. E. Knott. The modus operandi, which is 
ve ppt is briefly as follows. A cur- 
rout of 52 volte is taken from the street and sent 
through an Edison and a Tesla high-frequenc 
coil, which raises the voltage to nearly a mill- 
ion. The coil is insulated with sperm oil which 
runs between all the layers. The newly invent- 
ed electric-motor fan interrupts the current at 
the rate of 2,000 interruptions per minute. Into 
@ glass tube which is practically a vacuum 
the current, purple in color, rushes, becoming 
green as it strikes the disc at the top and bottom 
of the tube, and is reflected by the v-shaped disc 
upon the Edison fluoroscope. On the fiuoro- 
scope, the hand or arm is laid and through 
them the person is able to look, screened in a 
dark closet. When the current is fully on, it 
sounds from the gallery like a powerful jet of 
water from an engine hose played upon a build- 
ing, the hose nozzle being held only a few feet 
away. 









Fine Autumn 
Millinery 


Bright ideas crown the season’s latest 
Millinery here. 

We show a host of imported Hats and 
Bonnets, but the original creations by our 
own experts are equally admired — and 
the prices are about one-half. 

It you wish a Hat exclusive in design, 
, let our milliners make it for you. They 
h are prepared to satisfy the most exacting 
taste. 

Prices as modest as the styles are beau- 
tiful. 

Trimmed Millinery — Second Floor. 


Wa, Bar & Gh 
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THE LEADING MILLINERY HOUSE. 


90 TO 98 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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FOR SALE. 

The following books are offered for sale at low figures. 
A superannuated minister desires to dispose of them 
that he may realize means to aid him in his belples# 
condition. Among the books are Clarke’s “ Comments 
ry,” Wesley’s “Notes on New Testament,” Watson's 
“Institutes,” “ Biblical, Theological and Beclesiastioal 
Cyclopm@dia,” “ Dictionary of the Bible I'ustrated, 
“The American [Uonflict,” Sermons, etc. ,Al+o 7 nice 

















books for some Sunday-school. For additional 
lars address, J. W., care Zxon’s 
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